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Railwon Ane Gazette: 


HE Massachusetts railway commssion, for forty years the 

classic example of the mild commission, empowered only 
to recommend, and depending for its usefulness on the logic 
and reasonableness of its opinions, has at last become a “strong” 
commission, the legislature having empowered it to order changes 
in rates and improvements in service, the orders to remain in 
force until set aside by a court. Coincident with the passage of 
this law the governor has appointed a new and unknown man, 
a politician, to the chairmanship of the commission. But, though 
the legislature is thus radical, the public sentiment of the state, 
not always reflected with accuracy by the legislature, retains a 
good deal of conservatism, and it remains to be seen what use 
will be made of the new powers. Mandatory powers have been 
granted to the commission occasionally for several years past, 
in relation to certain details of railway operation, but they have 
been exercised with conservatism. The legislature has now taken 
radical action also in passing a law providing for the payment 
of compensation to employees injured while at their work, and, 
taking advantage of a constitutional provision designed for such 
cases, it asked the opinion of the Supreme Court of the state 
before passing the law, and received a reply approving it as con- 
stitutional. It does not go into effect until July 1, 1912. This 
court approval, with the fact that a high grade administrative 
board is provided for, will make the Massachusetts experiment 
peculiarly interesting. 





HE Massachusetts legislature also showed its radicalism by 
authorizing the construction of a railway from Salem to 
Boston, 17 miles, where there are already three or four lines, 
after the railway commission, an expert board, established by 
law to deal with such questions, had decided that the proposed 
new road was not necessary. Again, the legislature showed un- 
warranted disrespect for the commission in passing a law re- 
quiring conductors and enginemen to have had a certain amount 
of experience. As originally drawn, this law had no qualifying 
clause, and in case of a strike would have tied the hands of the 
railways completely, but as finally passed, each section—one re- 
ferring to enginemen, and one to conductors—allows the employ- 
ment of anyone who shall have been employed as a locomotive 
engineer (or conductor) prior to the passage of the act. Thus, 
if a strike were to occur today the employer could engage “strike 
breakers’ who had had experience on other roads, even if that 
experience had been very brief and very far in the past. Ten 
years hence, however, this provision will not be of much value. 
Section 4 of the law excepts hostlers moving engines “in or 
around engine houses.”, Sooner or later the meaning of this 
phrase “in or around” will probably have to be defined by the 
courts, as a hostler moving an engine on the main track may be 
“around” an engine house; and some notable accidents have been 
caused by entrusting main line movements of this kind to 
hostlers not fully competent for the duty. Section 4 also provides 
for running a train to a terminal when the conductor or engine- 
man is unexpectedly disabled. Governor Dix of New York had 
the sense and courage to veto a number of bills in which the 
legislature attempted to perform the functions of the Public 
Service Commission. 


HE New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
district, two years ago did a notable public service in its 
adverse decision on the application of the men who proposed 
and promised to build an unnecessary railway from Buffalo to 
Troy—a 300 mile line to parallel a six-track railway and the 
Erie canal; and now that commission, slightly changed in 
its membership, has repeated its refusal. The present decision, 
reported in afother column, is unanswerable. Chairman Stevens 
is a master at investigation and analysis, and he completely de- 
molishes the claims of these promoters. Moreover, some of his 
strongest points elicit no word of reply from them, and their 
case is shown to have the characteristics of a “strike”—a scheme 
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to get rights of way merely to sell out. Their financial backing 
shows up so poorly that the commission treats the statements 
concerning it as absurd—strong language, surely. 


- is a great pity that five public service commissioners, burdened 

with important duties in the promotion of the welfare of the 
people of the state, should have thus to spend many weary days 
in exposing pretensions which never deserved a_ hearing. 
The state of New York now has adequate administrative and 
judicial machinery to require reasonable service and fair rates 
from its existing railways, and the old policy of accomplishing 
this end by encouraging the construction of parallel lines, al- 
most always a wasteful expedient, is out of date. Moreover, 
the New York Central has been increasing its facilities vigorously 
fer years, and evidently with the rational purpose of making an 
efficient railway, regardless of competition. Such being the situ- 
ation, and it is similar in other states, it would without doubt 
be to the interest of the public if we could have in all the states 
commissioners with the knowledge, statesmanship and courage to 
deal out something like “Dutch justice” to the shadowy schemes 
of unknown promoters. <A three days’ hearing ought to have 
settled a case like that of the B. R. & E.; one day would suffice 
if promoters did not so easily get the aid of people who ought 
to know better. Many citizens fail to appreciate their re- 
sponsibilities in regard to such public institutions as railways. 
Except for the petition of unreflecting but respectable citizens of 
the interior cities and the amiable assistance of the news- 
papers in printing whole columns about the scheme, these pro- 
moters would not have attained the respectable standing that 
got them the attention of the commission. Laws establishing 
commissions usually aim to obviate the tedium and expense of 
court procedure by authorizing summary action without unneces- 
sary formalities. This provision ought to be more generally 
availed of. 


THE TRAFFIC MAN AND THE LAWYER. 

oe most striking element in Commissicner Lane’s supple- 

mental report in the Reno and Phoenix cases is the con- 
stant suggestion of the pains and thought exerted by the trans- 
continental railways, for over 30 years, to neutralize and mini- 
mize the effect of water competition, whether via Magellan’s 
Straits, Panama or Tehuantepec. The best brains of railway 
managers were put into the task, and in the main they accom- 
plished wonders, at least from the point of view of putting up 
the most effective fight against water competition and at the 
same time retaining to themselves the maximum possible re- 
ceipts from all other business. 

This was an obvious problem. The enemy was in the field, 
and his equipment and mobility were known. But Commis- 
sioner Lane’s recital suggests the inquiry whether railway man- 
agers are today meeting a more complicated attack on their earn- 
ings with pains and skill equal to the abilities they showed in 
their earlier work. 

We refer to the results flowing from orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Two cents per hundred reduction on a 
single commodity, or even on a class rate, does not look very 
hig when considered in its relation to the carrier’s other busi- 
ness. Moreover, the commissioner’s power to reduce rates may 
have brought some traffic men to a feeling of impotence or in- 
difference. But it should be borne in mind that every reduction 
is probably but a step in a process. The tendency is toward the 
eventual reduction of all rates, and assuredly the prevention of 
such a result as that is well worth the best traffic man’s best 
powers. 

On many railways, a litigated rate is treated like other liti- 
gated matters, and is passed over to the law department. 
Though he try his best, the average lawyer will never become a 
fully informed traffic man. His dealings with rate cases are on 
too theoretical a plane, and, moreover, he too often has much 
work in fields other than rates. 
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But the result of the dowrward tendency of commission-made 
rates is precisely the same as the result of real water competi- 
tion, cr of any effective competition. Rates are lowered and 
revenues, especially net revenues, shrink. Thus the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is constantly doing to railway earn- 
ings the very thing that forceful competition does. Wherefore, 
the traffic man’s most important ally today is his rate lawyer. 
The traffic man should guide the lawyer’s defense and attack 
precisely as he conducted his naval battles. The law depart- 
ment must become the traffic department as to all rate matters, 
and no traffic man should ever be heard to excuse himself by 
saying that such-and-such a rate matter was handled by the law 
department. 

There is so much to be said on the railway’s side that a vigor- 
ous defense will sometimes win and oftener will accomplish a 
lesser rate of reduction. The contest is governed by parlia- 
mentary rules, and the weapons cf defense are delicate and 
fragile, but a concerted stand of the best wits among the traffic 
men will save millicns cf gross receipts. 


DISCIPLINE OF ENGINEMEN. 


HE record of prominent train accidents in July, printed in this 
issue, includes the derailment at Bridgeport on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, which caused widespread discus- 
sion. The lessons of this accident are the same as those noted 
last week in connection with the Batavia collision, except that in 
this case the engineman and fireman both were killed and evidence 
concerning their physical and mental condition is conjectural or 
lacking. As we said of Batavia, the problems are difficult; but 
there is no warrant for saying that they are impossible of solution, 
for there has been no thorough, persistent and intelligent attempt 
at their solution. This is the fact, so far as the public knows. 
If individual superintendents here and there have trained their 
runners to better vigilance nothing has been said about the 
methods used and those methods have not been much imitated. 
Some roads are better than others, to be sure; but the thing that 
disheartens the public is that the New Haven road's practice is. 
or ought to be, among the best. 

The opinion of the coroner that the thing to do to prevent such 
a disaster is to make crossovers long enough to be traversed at 
high speed deserves a word, for it has been endorsed in respect- 
able quarters. The trouble with this remedy is that it attacks 
the problem at the wrong end. The shortness of the crossover 
can hardly be called even a secondary cause. The primary cause, 
the failure of the engineman to heed the distant signal, is the 
true point of attack. Lengthening the crossover would logically 
need to be followed by the straightening of all curves. That 
No. 8 crossover at Bridgeport could have been converted to a 
No. 20 at an expense of a few hundred dollars; but only a mile 
farther east the train would have hit a curve where all trains 
have to limit their speed to about 30 miles an hour. To make 
the road safe for unlimited speed through Bridgeport would cost 
several millions. Moreover, the limit’ of speed at the longest 
practicable crossovers is 40 miles an hour, or 50 at the outside; 
but the regular speed of many trains is 60, and some run at 65 
and 70. A set of No. 20 crossovers on a four-track road requires 
a straight stretch a quarter-mile long, and often the crossovers 
are needed at a place where such a tangent is not available. 
And what will the crossover doctors do with the six or eight 
other places between Harlem River and New Haven where speed 
must be reduced? And on what principle are they basing their 
opinions when they propose to make a railway safe for trains 
that are run by enginemen who pass stop signals without heeding 
them? 

As to the engineman, for all practical purposes it may be as- 
sumed that he was asleep. He was acquainted with the road, 
the switches and signals, and, though an extra runner, was 
familiar with the train. Sometimes a runner goes through a 
crossover too fast simply by an error of judgment, due to an 
excess of zeal in making time; but that could hardly be the case 
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where the speed, as in this case, was four times that allowed by 
rule. Being asleep or otherwise incapacitated, what could the 
superintendent have done about it? An extreme course would 
be to provide a regular daily medical examination of men going 
on duty, and an inquisition to see if they were rested. No one 
has proposed seriously to go that far, and it seems quite certain 
that no such provision would surely detect deceivers. It would 
irritate many men and the superintendent would have a trouble- 
some task in allaying that irritation. If it were a part of the 
routine it would be a reminder to men who, though well disposed, 
were careless; but it is very doubtful whether the money thus 
used could not be spent to better advantage in other ways. 

Men are often tempted to work when not in good mental or 
physical health because of the compelling motive of earning as 
much money as possible. Could they be prevented from yielding 
to such temptation by paying them by the month, and giving 
liberal allowances of time off? - Possibly, to some extent; but 
there can be little doubt that cheating would be greatly promoted. 
To maintain a business-like arrangement would be next to 
impossible. 

No; it dees not seem likely that either of these methods would 
invariably keep sick or weary men from going into engine cabs. 
A more hopeful idea would be to try to induce them to stay 
off voluntarily. A man with good judgment, a good conscience 
and a large bump of caution would do so without any action 
cn the part of his superior; and these qualities can be cultivated. 
Conscience is supposed to be cultivated in the school or the 
church, not the railway office; but, both in school and church, 
the disposition to do right is inculcated partly by showing the 
certainty that to do wrong will bring a severe penalty; and that 
is an instrumentality which the railway can use. Sometimes the 
best available means of preventing stealing by conductors is to 
exercise rigorous compulsion in the correction of lesser faults; 
likewise, enginemen can be influenced powerfully to avoid going 
to sleep in the cab by maintaining such strict discipline that 
they will see that there is trouble in store for them when they 
are awake, except as they maintain the highest vigilance every 
mecement. 

We do not sufficiently heed the lesson of the derailer. A de- 
railing switch is a powerful “moral safeguard,’ because engine- 
men know that disregard of its warning is sure to be found out. 
A derailing switch at the approach to every crossover, every 
block signal and every danger point would tend powerfully 
to make enginemen vigilant, and such a mechanical calling-to- 
account, if interposed along a railway frequently enough, would 
cure the fault that we are talking about. But it would be ir- 
rational to adopt such radical measures without first exhausting 
simpler remedies. A derailing switch is of doubtful value, or is 
an added danger, at many places on four-track lines, and at best 
it is a costly complication on any line. An automatic train-stop 
is also a “moral safeguard,” but it is subject to many dis- 
advantages on the ordinary railway and cannot be justified ex- 
cept as a last resort in a desperate case. But the Jesson of these 
devices is that enginemen can be kept vigilant by convincing 
them that neglect cannot be concealed. On most roads this can 
be done far better than it now is, and this without either derails 
or automatic stops. The best discipline is very rare. If it 
were well known that the requirements were severe, and that 
they were never relaxed, a half sick man or one needing sleep 
would think in season, and not try to take out his run. 

A superintendent who has any suspicion that a Bridgeport case 
may occur on his division ought to prepare to answer the follow- 
ing questions from his general manager’s office: 


How many of your enginemen have run‘ past stop signals 
within the past six months? 

How many of these men were discharged? 

How sng of the discharged appealed? How did the appeal 
result? 

In how many cases were unreasonable claims made in appeals? 

Do you ever reinstate a discharged engineman because you 
lack the grit to convince the general superintendent that you 
are right? 

lave you enough inspectors so that you feel confident that 
serious misconduct does not escape your attention? 
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Do you have inspections made with the frequency and _ skill 
necessary to lead enginemen (and other employees) to report 
infractions of rules voluntarily? 
you have not enough inspectors, secret or non-secret, why 
do you not have more? Who is at fault for the lack? 

Do you get good results from winking at such offenses as 
disregard of signals? 

Are you cold and judicial enough to apply severe discipline to 
good runners? ‘To those who try to wheedle you? To those 
who are most powerful in their lodge? 

What proportion of discharged or suspended enginemen do 
you convince of the justice of your action? 


Discipline of the kind suggested by these questions, administered 
without fear or favor, would cause a marked awakening on 
many roads; and an awakening would improve the service; for 
there can be no doubt that a great majority of the mistakes of 
enginemen are the result of habitual loose thinking, which will 
never be corrected by circulars or diminished by horizontal in- 
creases of pay, or by being pleasant to grievance committees. 

The Bridgeport case, like Batavia, N. Y., Grindstone, Me., and 
many others, brings up the question of the fireman and his value 
as a menitor. If an engineman drops dead or falls in a faint, 
the fireman’s presence as a lookout is of vital importance. 
The Bridgeport fireman was experienced; but that does not 
amount to much if the requirement that firemen shall see sig- 
nals is not enforced. This rule is in all the rule books in 
the ccuntry, but on nearly or quite all of the roads it is en- 
forced poorly or not at all. On the New Haven the rule 
says frankly that the fireman is to observe -signals when not 
otherwise engaged. On cther roads this is an unwritten pro- 
viso. But with that proviso what is the rule good for? Super- 
intendents who have made this rule a real safeguard should 
stand up and be counted. The rule should be enforced or else 
abolished. Except perhaps on the heaviest freights its com- 
plete observance is possible. Is it not worth while to make its 
observance actual? If firemen neglect it and enginemen acquiesce 
in the neglect, the result is that at many of the most critical 
times there is on the engine only one lookout man. This 
being admitted, as the facts compel us to admit, the way is open 
for Congress to require a third man on the engine, or to order 
the general introduction of automatic stops; for the presence 
of the existing rule in the rule book is presumptive evidence 
that a single lookout is not regarded by the railways as sufficient. 

The most hopeful means immediately available for preventing 
these. unexplainable derailments and collisions is to secure, at any 
expense, from every engineman, the best service of which he is 
capable. The great majority of enginemen have ample mental 
and moral capacity for their duties under rigid discipline. The 
inefficient must be weeded out. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Investigations on the Briquetting of Lignite. By Charles L. Wright. 
Issued by the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., as Bulletin No. 14. 


The tests, conducted by the author, indicate that some American 
lignites equal German lignites in fuel value, and can probably 
be made into briquets on a commercial scale without the use of 
binding materials. Cohesion and weathering tests demonstrated 
that good briquets endure handling and resist weathering much 
better than the lignite from which they are made. Of four sam- 
ples of raw lignite, three contained about 40 per cent. moisture 
and had a full value of 6,079 to 6,241 3B. T. u., while a Texas lig- 
nite, with a moisture content of 33 per cent. had a fuel value of 
6,840 B. T. u. The percentage of moisture removed in the process 
of briquetting ranged from 24 to 32 per cent., and the heat value 
of the briquet was 36.5 to 54 per cent. higher than that of the 
raw lignites. In the case of one of the North Dakota lignites 
the removal of 32 per cent. of moisture during briquetting per- 
mits a: decided lessening of the cost of supplying a consumer 
with a given number of heat units. The advantage of the 
briquets in this respect is of especial importance when transpor- 
tation to a distant market is involved. If the briquets possess 
no other advantage over raw lignite than their higher heat value, 
they would be worth 50 per cent. more than raw fuel. This bul- 
letin can be obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. 


Jatge's oats 





Letters to the Cditor. 


WIDE FIREBOXES. 








= r PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 28, 1911. 
lo THE EpITor OF THE RAaiLway AGE GAZETTE: 


I read my friend Bell’s letter on the history of wide fireboxes 
for locomotives in the issue of July 21, page 110, with much 
pleasure. In his letter I do not agree with one thing, and that 
is the date given for the first wide firebox, i. e., one extending 
over the driving wheels. I wish to call his attention to loco- 
motives used in France as shown in Colburn’s History of the 
Locomotive Engine, published in 1871. A wide firebox engine is 
shown on pages 89 and 90—Figs. 105, 106, 107 and 108—which 
was used in 1863. HENRY F. COLVIN. 


ENGINE NUMBERS READABLE AT NIGHT. 
SacraMENTO, Cal., August 1, 1911. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Standard rules provide for the insertion of engine numbers in 
train orders for the purpose of identification. Many passenger 
engines are equipped with electric generators to furnish current 
for headlights and engine indicators, and electric lights are pro- 
vided for the benefit of the engineman in oiling instead of using 
a torch. Why not place two 16 c. p. electric lights under the 
iron step that is attached to the side of the tender above the 
running board, on Vanderbilt tanks, directly over the engine 
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to scrutinize the front of the engine, in the expectation of find- 
ing the number on the tender, and then the tender should fail 
him, he might be worse off than before. In this connection it 1s 
to be borne in mind that to require conductors, enginemen and 
others on moving trains to read engine numbers at night, at the 
risk of causing a collision if a mistake is made, cannot be dignified 
by any better name than a necessary evil. Use the block systein, 
and render such a clumsy expedient unnecessary.—Eb1Tor. ] 





MALLET LOCOMOTIVES; DULUTH, MISSABE & 
NORTHERN. 





The Duluth, Missabe & Northern has recently placed in 
service eight Mallet locomotives having the 2-8-8-2 wheel 
arrangement. These engines were built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., and are operating under 
specially difficult conditions. Their duty is to either pull or 
push trains of empty steel ore cars from the docks at Duluth, 
Minn., to the yard at Proctor, a distance of seven miles. For 
six miles there is an ascending grade of 2.2 per cent., combined 
with numerous compensated curves of 6 to 10 deg. The en- 
gines were built under guarantee to handle, on this grade, a 
train of 55 empty steel ore cars, each weighing 32,300 lbs., with 
a caboose weighing 20,000 lbs., at a speed of 12 m. p. h. This 
represents a load, exclusive of engine and tender, of approxi- 
mately 900 tons. The Iccomotives have proved their ability to 
handle 950 tons under the specified conditions. The calculated 
tractive effort, working compcund, is 91,000 Ibs. The engines 








Heavy Mallet Locomotive; 


number that is painted on the side of the tender? This is the 
only one of the numbers that it is possible to see from moving 
trains at night. Incidentally, it may not be out of place to men- 
tion that many of the disastrous collisions occur at night. Trains 
always have to decrease speed materially at night to check engine 
numbers on the side of the tender by the insufficient light of a 
torch or lantern, and then there is sometimes a doubt if the 
reading is correct. By placing the electric lights on the side of 
the tender the rays of light will be thrown directly on the num- 
ber and the doubt removed. By placing them under the iron 
step they would be protected from interference by anyone climb- 
ing to top of tender from running board. All doubt as to engine 
numbers would be removed and the numbers would be as plainly 
discernable as the train numbers in engine indicators. This idea, 
approved by many engine and trainmen, would be particular!y 
applicable to single track roads using engines that are equipped 
with electric headlights. WILLIAM SCHWAB. 


[Engine numbers should be easily readable, day or night, by 
every person whose duty it is to read them. On this point 
everybody can agree with our correspondent. But it is highly 
desirable to have the numbers uniform in size, location and 
visibility, and unless all of the engines on a division were 
susceptible of the improvement suggested, the catching of nunt- 
bers within a brief period of time might be made more con- 
fusing instead of easier. If a trainman or station man neglected 
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are capable of traversing curves of 18 deg., and are arranged 
for operating in either direction. They have a pilot and head- 
light at each end, and the arrangement of the truck wheels is 
said to be of special value in work of this character. 

The boiler has a straight top, and is of the separable type, 
with a feed water heater in the front section. The water 
enters the heater through right and left hand check valves, 
and is discharged through an outlet placed in the manhole 
cover on the top center line. The main check valves are placed 
right and left, near the front end of the boiler proper, and ap- 
proximately on the water line. The feed, after passing through 
the check enters, an internal horizontal pipe, 20 in. in length. 
This pipe is closed at the end and has holes drilled on its upper 
side so that the water enters the boiler in a number of smal! 
streams. This device is the invention of C. W. Seddon, super- 
intendent mctive power, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, and has 
given good satisfaction. The firebox has an exceptional amount 
of heating surface and volume, and approximates the Wootten 
type in shape. The grate is arranged to rock in four sections, 
and is provided with transverse drop plates, located between 
the front and rear group of rocking bars. The ash-pan has a 
single hopper, with dampers front and back, and draft openings 
under the mud ring at the sides. It is piped so that the ashes 
can be blown off the slopes into the hopper, and thence out 
through the back damper. The smoke-box has a shert exiet' 
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sion and contains a _ high single nozzle, in front of 
which it placed the adjustable diaphragm. The stack is twenty 
inches in diameter, and it has an adjustable petticoat pipe be- 
neath it. 

As far as details of construction are concerned the boiler 
follows the regular practice of the builder for locomotives 
of this type and capacity. The separable joint surrounds au 
intermediate combustion chamber, located between the water 
heater and the evaporating section. The longitudinal seams 
are butt-jointed and welded at the ends. The dome is formed 
of a single piece of pressed steel, flanged to fit the radius of 
the Soiler shell. The arrangement of the steam and exhaust 
piping used presents several interesting features. The throttle 
valve is connected to an internal dry pipe, and this, in turn, 
communicates with right and left hand steam pipes !ocated in 
the combustion chamber. These. pipes are seated on a saddle 
shaped casting, which is bolted to the underside of the boiler 
shell, and has cored in it suitable passages for the high pres- 
sure steam and exhaust. Short pipes connect these passages 
with the high pressure steam chests. Here the distribution is 
controlled by inside admission piston valves, 15 in. in diaim- 
eter. The high pressure exhaust, after passing through the 
saddle, enters a cast iron elbow pipe and is conveyed te the 
reheater. This device is located in a 21-in. flue which traverses 
the center of the water-heater. It consists of two cast steel 
headers connected by 31 2-in. tubes and provides a reheating 
surface of 160 sq. ft. At the front end the reheater connects 
with a second elbow pipe. This pipe is located in the smoke- 
box and communicates with the flexible receiver pipe, which is 
arranged in accordance with the usual practice of the buiicers. 
The exhaust pipe connecting the low pressure steam chest with 
the smoke-box calls for no special comment. The low pressure 
distribution is controlled by outside admission piston valves, of 
the same dimensions as those used with the high pressure 
cylinders. 

The valve motions are of the Walschaert type, and are con- 
trolled by the Baldwin power reverse mechanism. The _ links 
for both the front and rear engines are supported by longitudi:a: 
bearers, outside the leading driving wheels. Both the high and 
low pressure valves are given %-in. lead. The cylinder by-pass 
valves have flat plates over the relief ports, this being the type 
ordinarily used by the builders on piston valve engines. The 
low pressure cylinders are lubricated by force feed oil pumps 
driven from the front valve motion. The frames are of cast 
steel and measure 5 in. in width. The articulated connection and 
the frame construction at the low pressure cylinders are in ac- 
cordance with the usual practice of the builders. The forward 
equalization system is broken between the second and third pairs 
of drivers, while the rear system is continuous on each side 
of the locomotive. The front truck is center bearing, and the 
back end of the forward equalizer rests on a transverse leaf 
spring, which is suspended from yokes placed over the leading 
driving boxes. The front frames are strongly braced trans- 
versely by the two cast steel waist bearers on which ‘the engine 
is supported. The rear frame braces include a substantial steel 
casting, which serves as a support for the front end of the mud 
ring. The latter is carried at the rear on a vertical expansion 
plate bolted to the foot plate. The tender frame is composed of 
13-in. channels with front and back bumpers of cast steel. The 
trucks are of the arch-bar type with steel bolsters. The tank 
has a water-bottom and carries 9,000 gal. of water and 16 tons 
of coal. 

The service in which these engines are employed requires 
the development of full power throughout the entire run and 
under such conditions heavy compound locomotives operate to 
the best advantage and show maximum economies. The new 
engines steam freely and preliminary tests indicate that they 
will prove fully capable of performing the duty required of 
them. The principal dimensions and ratios of these locomotives 
are given in the accompanying table. 








Voi. 51, No. 


ROME. Chica peo sass ts Sh sss 4es cae cee ehiew se oa ans obs eo eee 
AS. Oe occ oe os eee 5 sane ek SR ANN Cabo ek eee eee Freight 
oe eerie rr ici tite eee Soft coal 
RNID PRRINE  aoc nt . b aa kin Aw doa ere RO 91,000 Ibs. 
WEIGNE i WOTKINE OIGer. <6. 3se50055 665 eset ce ses 448,000 lbs. 
SRE HOR MUU Bis 05.5 5 's:5 KFS es doo 5a eases S 406,600 Ibs. 
Weight of engine and te. dzr in working order....620,000 Ibs. 
RAO) HEBOP. NERD IO Soe sabe hiss oan eee Rete oe Se nics 30 ft. 10 in. 
SMES TN RON 16 cass ate hte us aie sb sie a aS GIG o6 58 ft. 2 in. 
Wheel base, engine and terder.................6. 87 ft. 6 in. 
Ratios. 
otal weight = ATACHVE: CHOLE. oo 66s ss cs cuwedesecces 4.92 
Weight on drivers ~ tractive effort...............006- 4.47 
Tractive effort x diameter drivers ~ heating surface. .755 
Total heating surface -<- grate area.........sceescccees 82 
Firebox heating surface - total heat. surface, per cent. 3.71 
Weight on drivers + total heating surface............ 59.2 
Total weight + total heating surface...............-4- 65.1 
Volume equivalent simple cylinders, cu. ft............ 27.75 
Total heating surface + vol. cylinders...............-248 
Sete RHR WL HD GEIB 50s oics chee <a ecw sass sans 3.03 
Cylinders. 
Ce ey sats, og eA ee ee ee re ee ee ee Compound 
PPiNMnt gc Pee keke asec aN cues s'ea a Vine as ee ND Els 
Se “<a kchcsakasneebk Sahew due sews bo shew saa eae ae wee 32 in. 
Valves 
BSN cbt GesaSeton seess hu eSeeeu casas sarees Lal. Piston 
Wheels. 
PPRRUErer) Ser OUT ETE. 516 5:6.6:6.0515 a wae ss 89s ase so 57 in. 
DPLSUER AMMREMNG IE BEDE Ss ook 5 o'0's ois s os 64.654 os ess 3% in. 
ee ee ee ee 11 in. x 12 in. 
PPPIWIDG: SOUPNRIN, OUUEIGs sco sn wc sees 6s sea 10% in. x 12 in. 
RRNA REUMOK, DUMMIES op 5 s-6.5 155 9:5 0.3.4 SoS dn os Fe we A 30% in. 
a eae ee OS ee ee er rere: 6 in. x 11 im. 
Da EE NIT sos bcs os.ns 50-4505 bo 3 SS4 8 + soe BO ABS 
TRGUNI COUGE SOMERS 66. oc005 05000505550 0000% 6 in. x 10 in. 
Boiler. 
Stn -ChCGc Ks CEESG GEG NaS seas 2 6N awa eel as aera ee Straight 
see ee A eee OE eT Eee ee Pere 200 Ibs. 
ee eS il Mel ee rey 84 in. 
Firebox, width and length................- 96 in. x 126% in. 
PERG IRECG: HEIGIREGE Ss 5.0.55 s 25 55sec os wae sa 405500 ais 
RR. GURRT NIE © 65 clos 0 0'e 5 suns aks ness ew ew 6 in. & 5 in. 
Tubes—number and diameter ...............06. 401—2% in. 
UR PRR ROC hw patie Sis os enlghns.5s 4 8e aBeea ee we wen eS 
EReatarey BSUCERGE,. “TRIES 6 oo coi ao oi ces coe ensiesaie 4,934 sq. ft. 
FUGAIS SUTERDR, FIWEDOK. '. <0 os seen ais sis ses dswane 255 6G. it. 
Heating surface, feed-water heater............... 1,694 sq. ft. 
SIRS, BUTEA COINS 6 <0 aseicke se nee se eases ane 6,883 sq. ft. 
[Set ARIE Gots awou mich ves ou Maw eer ae eae ewe wie ees 84 sq. ft. 
Tender. 
PASE: SEIIREERE! ol en. Gwin ep ak UA S Sw MAS AS SD SSRR SNES 33 in. 
SRE vac oleua sss oe aes > 56s ecaee ash ew ehe ens 6 in. x 11 in. 
SE I Se ints vic 3 wb as EROS O GAS 8 59 ee 9,000 gal. 
[IRL ORM Linas cases ase ae senna esha ssh e ek Vere eee 16 tons 





GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS FOR THE TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF DANGEROUS ARTICLES. 


Beginning on the first of October next, the regulations pre- 
scribed by the American Railway Association for the transporta- 
tion of dangerous articles, other than explosives, will be super- 
seded by a code which has been issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the new regulations, prefaced by a brief 
code of rules prepared by the American Railway Association 
and serving as an introduction and index to the government 
rules, is being sent out by the general secretary of the associa- 
tion. All railways are urged to re-issue their regulatio:s in 
accordance with the new code as soon as possible, so as to give 
employees ample opportunity to study them before October 1. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission rules were drawn up 
originally by the railways’ bureau of explosives. The rules have 
the force of law, and they require railways to furnish copies of 
them to shippers of dangerous articles on application. 

An important and new feature of the government regulations 
is the inclusion of detailed specifications for shipping containers 
for dangerous articles. These fill eight pages of the pamphlet. 
There are six sets of specifications, covering the manufacture 
and test of glass carboys for corrosive and inflammable liquids ; 
metal cans and boxes for inflammable liquids; seamless steel 
cylinders for gases under high pressure; lap welded steel cyl- 
inders for anhydrous ammonia; iron or steel barrels or drums 
for inflammable liquids, and wooden, wire-bound or fibre board 
boxes for matches. The adoption of these specifications, to be 
followed later by specifications for other containers, emphasizes 
the fact that the regulating authority exercised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to secure safe transportation, applies to 
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the shippers as well as to the carriers. The standards fixed by 
these specifications are higher than those heretofore in general 
use, increasing the cost of packing. 

An important change in the body of the regulations is the use 
of a single list of well-known dangerous articles to repiace the 
three lists of “Inflammable Articles,” “Doubtful Articles,’ and 
“Excepted Articles,” in the A. R. A. regulations. This sim- 
plification has been made possible by the education of shippers 
and railway employees, accomplished by the bureau of explosives 
during the past three years. Under the old regulations station 
agents were required to act somewhat in the capacity of a 
policeman in enforcing the rules. In doubtful cases they had to 
inform themselves in regard to the knowledge possessed by the 
shipper, not only of the requirements of the regulations, but 
of the characteristics of the material offered by him for ship- 
ment. These requirements are now the law of the land, appli- 
cable to the shipper as well as to the carrier; not simply rail- 
way rules that an obstinate shipper may decide to disregard. 
After October 1 the shipper of a dangerous article of any kind 
must certify on his shipping order that he has complied with 
the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In preparing for the commission the new set of regulations, 
the bureau of explosives has been successful in securing the co- 
operation of interstate shippers. Practically all of the con- 
tainer specifications mentioned were drawn by committees of 
manufacturing shippers, a very practical evidence of their will- 
ingness to co-operate in promoting public safety. 

The certificate to be signed by shippers will have to be in a 
form different from that now required, so that if old blanks 
are continued in use rubber stamps will be necessary to insert 
the new wording. 

The new rules include specifications for iron or steel barrels 
or drums to be used in transporting inflammable liquids. These 
require that a drum with a capacity of 50 to 55 gals. shall 
weigh 70 Ibs., and be of No. 16 gage metal, United States stand- 
ard; a drum to carry less than 30 gals., No. 18 gage; one to 
carry 100 to 110 gals. to weigh 130 lbs., and to be made of 
No. 14 gage; every drum to stand a compressed air test of 15 
lbs. per sq. in., and be designed to stand a hydrostatic test of 
40 lbs. per sq. in.; and every drum must be able when filled 
with water to stand being dropped 4 ft. to a solid concrete floor 
without leakage. 

No change has been made in the labels specified for packages 
or in the placards prescribed for cars. The shippers must fur- 
nish and apply the labels to their packages, and the carriers 
must supply the placards. 

It was recommended by the bureau of explosives that the use 
of metal barrels or drums meeting these specifications be made 
compulsory for inflammable liquids having a flash-point below 
20 deg. F. The commission did not approve this recommenda- 
tion and adopted a rule permitting the use of good wooden bar- 
rels for these liquids, expressing the expectation that the use of 
wooden barrels would be gradually discontinued. 

It will thus be seen that while the commission permits the use 
of wooden barrels, it has by the adoption of the metal barrel 
specifications prohibited the use of many of the grades of cheap 
metal barrels heretofore used for this service, and it has given 
at least a moral support to the contention of the bureau of ex- 
plosives. It is believed to be only a question of time when the 
permission to use wooden barrels for such inflammable liquids 
as gasoline, will be withdrawn. 

Another new and important feature of the rules relates to the 
transportation of inflammable liquids in tank cars. It is now 
specified that in order to be transported in a tank car, an in- 
flammable liquid must not show a vapor pressure of more than 
10 Ibs. per sq. in. at a temperature of 100 deg. F. Not many of 
the shippers using tank cars have known heretofore anything 
about the vapor pressure of liquids shipped by them, and the 
serious accident at St. Louis in April last, was due to the trans- 
portation in a tank car of unblended liquefied petroleum gas 
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(casing head gasoline). Samples of this liquid have shown 
vapor pressures at 100 deg. F. exceeding 30 lbs. per sq. in. 

This accident has also emphasized the necessity for some 
action on the part of the railways to insure that tank cars used 
for this dangerous service are selected from the best cars avail- 
able. Not infrequently in the past, any tank car available has 
been considered satisfactory and no distinction has been made 
between the dangers involved in transporting in such a car 
highly volatile and inflammable liquids on the one hand, and 
lubricating oil, or cottonseed oil on the other. The tank car 
committee of the Master Car Builders’ Association has been re- 
established, and this important question will be given serious 
consideration in the near future. 

Colonel Dunn, chief of the bureau of explosives, has been con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign of education among the manufac- 
turers of liquefied petroleum gas, a new and important industry, 
and has got many of them to supply themselves with the vapor 
tension measuring apparatus developed by the bureau of explo- 
sives working with a committee of manufacturers. The con- 
struction of this apparatus is described and directions for using 
it are given in a circular which has been issued by the bureau. 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN JULY.’ 


Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on the railways of the United States in the month 
of July, 1911. This record is based on accounts published in 
local daily newspapers, except in the case of accidents of such 
magnitude that it seems proper to write to the railway manager 
for details or for confirmation. 

Collisions, 
Kind of Kind of 


Date. Road. Place. Accident. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
13. W. Jersey & S...... Lucaston. xe. Pe Ge Ps 2 17 
5. M., St. P. & S. S. M..Superior. be. F. & F. 3 3 
” ie yy. ‘* = ibs. Ashtabula. xc. F. & F. 5 2 
Ge UVGROME Sain da wesece . -itchfield. re. F. & F. 1 2 
13, Southern 0.900 s0%60- Granite Quarry. xc. F, & P. 0 6 
ESe Mb eivin haeccawesrs Portage. xe. . Be &. 1 8 
BA. BOM 0 i6desk ceedaec NOWARK: xc. Bete ¥. 1 0 
19; Ann Asner co cccccacd Ann Arbor. Xe. P. & F. 0 2 
2/7. Seaboard A. L.....<i: Hamlet, N. C. be. Be 8 65 
29. Southern Pace. <i +« Tracy. XC. P.'& F. 0 2 
28. Bangor GAs cickcccs Grindstone. be. P. & P. 9 ° 24 

"30. Chee. & Oni sie science Fire Brick. re. F. & F. 1 1 
Derailments. 
Cause of Kind of 

Date. Road. _ Place. derailmt. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
Ca Gig Pete BEE cece sacs Bartlett. unx. P. 0 4 
10. N. Y., N. H. & H... Westerly. ms. F. 1 3 

110. Oregon Trunk ...... The Dalles. d. track. F. 2 20 
11. N. Y.. N. H. & H...Bridgeport. exc. speed. P. 15 50 
te, - Batt GO. Se Wises Dillsboro. unx. P, 0 20 
13. Iinoeis Cent. 6.00805 Duquoin. malice. FP. 0 6 
16. Mo., Kan. & Tex....Bonham Jc. ms. P. 0 3 
to: Bue Rae Penk ccs Farmersville. unx. Yr. 0 6 
1G. ‘ChiGann Wik oc ccseacs Tilford. cow. P. 0 0 
16. St. Louis: & S. F....: Joplin. cow. P. 1 0 
iG. Ba Re Ne Cees Edenborn. unx. Ps 0 0 
Pe POR ica cdciv- cease cates derail. P. 0 5 
EO. Batt Se Qi occ cceses Bryant esas F. 4 2 
19. Denver & Rio Grande.De Beque. d. bridge F. 0 0 
19. Colo. & Southern....Trinidad. d. track. P. 2 0 
24. Phila. & Reading... .Coatesville. malice. P. 1 12 
28. Lehigh Valley ...... Burdetté. b. rail. “P. 0 40 


Other Accidents. 


Cause of Kind cf 
Date. Road. Place. Accident. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
3. & PB. L.A, & SS. Le. Garheld. boiler. F, 2 0 


1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

rc, Rear collision——bc, Butting collision xc, Other collisions——b, 
Broken d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road——fire, Cars burned while 
running—~—P. or Pass., Passenger train———F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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The derailment at Bridgeport, Conn., on the 11th, due to dis- 
regard of signals and high speed through a crossover, was the 
most notable accident in July, the train being one which is 
frequently used by the President of the United States, and the 
location being easily accessible to a multitude of New York 
reporters; but the collisions in Maine and North Carolina two 
weeks later were of about equal gravity. The fifteenth death 
from the Bridgeport disaster occurred August 10. No important 
facts have been brought out in addition to those given in our 
account printed July 14, page 90. The rear brakeman who went 
back testifies that the distant signal was found by him properly 
set to stop the train. The frog was a No. 8 (slip switch), not 
No. 10. The distant signals for the two eastbound tracks are 
on a bracket post about 2,200 ft. in the rear of the home sig- 
nals, and the home signals are on a like post near the cabin. 
The distant and the home signal for track No. 2 were both in 
the horizontal position and a dwarf signal, on the ground, at the 
entrance to the crossover indicated “clear.” A railway officer, 
not of the New Haven road, who knew the engineman (Curtis) 
says that he was above -the average engineman in intelligence 
and general ability. Curtis had been sick with measles, return- 
ing to work about three weeks previous to this date, and it is 
conjectured that his health was not fully restored; but no evi- 
dence has been produced either on this point, or as to whether he 
had a normal amount of sleep in the period—said to be six 
hours—in which he was in bed, before going on duty. The 
afternoon and night were extremely hot. The fireman had had 
several years’ experience. 

The collision at Hamlet, N. C., on the 27th, was between an 
excursion train carrying 912 passengers (negroes), and a freight 
train. Six of the 11 coaches were wrecked. Eight passengers 
were killed, and 62 passengers and 3 trainmen were injured. 
Most of the victims were in the third and fourth cars of the 
passenger train. The collision was due to an error of the 
despatcher, who notified the freight that all overdue trains had 
arrived at Hamlet, when such was not the fact. 

The collision at Grindstone, Me., on the night of the 28th, in 
which five passengers and four trainmen were killed, and 22 
passengers and two trainmen were injured, was between a 
southbound regular and a northbound excursion train. Both 
trains were moving at moderate speed, but yet fast enough so 
that the engine of the excursion train was pushed back through 
the car next to it, which was the smoking car; and nearly all of 
the passengers killed or injured were in this smoking car. Both 
engines were badly wrecked, and both firemen and one engine- 
man were among the killed. The trains were to meet at Grind- 
stone. The excursion train was the second section of a regular 
train and was inferior, by direction, to the southbound. It had 
encroached on the time of the other train one or two minutes. 
The engineman and the fireman of the excursion train were 
both killed. 

The collision at Lucaston, N. J., on the third was due to the 
mistake of a brakeman who threw a crossover switch instead of 
a switch leading to a side track. His train, a westbound local 
passenger train, was to be backed into the side track to clear 
the main line for a following express train. In consequence of 
the mistake in setting the switch the local train was backed 
across to the eastbound main track just as an eastbound pas- 
senger train came along at high speed; and two passenger cars 
of the local were struck in the side and overturned. Two pas- 
sengers were killed and 17 injured, all of them in the two 
coaches of the local train. The brakeman who threw the wrong 
switch is a man of experience. He was arrested and sent to 
jail on a charge of manslaughter. The two switches are only 
about a rail length apart. The reports indicate that the engine- 
man of the local train was one not regularly assigned to that 
train, and that he stopped the train a little too soon, so that its 
rear car was just past the crossover switch but was not past 
the side track switch. It is said that he backed the train before 
the brakeman had given a motion instructing him to do so. 


Vor. 51, No. 7. 
Electric Accidents—Of the 14 accidents to electric cars re- 
ported in the newspapers as occurring in the United States in 
the month of July (and in nearly every one of which a consider- 
able number of persons were injured), three are charged with 
fatal results. A butting collision at Fairhaven, Mich., killed 
one and injured 27. Another similar accident at Dearborn, Mich., 
killed one and injured 25, and one at Ridgewood, N. J., on the 
2i1st, killed three and injured 12. In the last mentioned case 
one of the cars was an extra, and it was being run by the 
superintendent of the road; and he was killed. The collision 
was due to disregard of an automatic block signal. This signal 
had been struck by lightning and made inoperative, and the men 
in charge of the regular train (car), not having been informed 
that an extra car was coming from the opposite direction, pro- 
ceeded on their timetable rights. This action of the conductor 
and the motorman was therefore in defiance of the lesson of a 
dozen years’ experience with automatic block signals on single 
track lines, namely, that when such a signal indicates stop, what- 
ever the cause, the only safe course, unless the line can be seen 
for a long distance, is to send a flagman ahead. Timetable rights 
and block signal rights cannct be thus easily interchanged. 





LETTERS FROM AN OLD RAILWAY OFFICIAL TO 
HIS SON, A GENERAL MANAGER.* 


XII. 


Omana, Nes., June 24, 1911. 

My Dear Boy: You tell me that you are conducting labor 
negotiations these days. As I understand it, all the old griev- 
ances have been merged; after eliminating all demands intro- 
duced for trading purposes it is simply a question of more money. 
This simplifies the proposition. The union gets all that it can 
and the general manager gives up only what he must. Simple 
but barbaric. Such innocent bystanders as the public and the 
stockholders may get hurt in the process, but that is part of the 
penalty for being innocent bystanders. We are in a transition 
period. All the hot air fests that you are now holding are prob- 
ably necessary to blow the chaff away from the wheat. Sooner 
or later the irrevocable law of supply and demand must operate 
to place the whole matter of the compensation of labor upon a 
more scientific basis. At present it is rather the strength of the 
particular union than the relative justice of its demands. 

Our predecessors of two generations ago did many fine things, 
but they overlooked some basic propositions. Suppose that fifty 
or sixty years ago when a brakeman expected to be promoted 
to a conductor they had said: “Fine, my boy. You have the 
ear-marks of a conductor. You understand, of course, that we 
have no conductors who cannot run an engine. We will arrange, 
without money loss to you, for you to fire two or three years. 
When you assure us of your ability to run an engine we will 
begin to commence to talk about making you a conductor.” 
Later on a man with this splendid all-around training could have 
specialized along the line of his greatest aptitude. We would not 
see freight tied up in terminals waiting for firemen, with a board 
full of extra brakemen. There would be an elasticity of assign- 
ment that would work out for the good of all concerned. We 
would not have the fireman straining his back to shovel fifteen 
or twenty tons of coal while a different breed of cat, a brakeman, 
rides on the fireman’s seat and forgets to ring the bell when the 
train starts. 

We blame the unions for expensive lack of interchange- 
ability of function. The fault lies at the door of the official 
class. The master mechanic said: “This is my man.” The 
superintendent, and later the trainmaster, said: “This is my 
man.” This pleasing tenacity for so-called individuality left 
the company out of the reckoning. The company got it where 
the chicken got the axe, sweet Marie. It did not take the men 
long to respect the plane of cleavage which the officials had 





~ *Copyrighted, 1911, by The Railroad Gazette. 
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projected. So we have a number of unions with conflicting 
demands rather than the more enlightened self-interest of a 
larger body. I know that it has been fashionable to play one 
union against another, but the day of this is nearly passed. Just 
how it will all work out I do not know; perhaps it is too late 
to expect amalgamation. Perhaps it will come of itself when 
the firemen and enginemen absorb or replace the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive’ Engineers, and when the trainmen outlive the 
Order of Railway Conductors. Whatever the cause and what- 
ever the existing conditions the result is plain. We have a 
number of forces operating to restrict the output of capable men. 
The economic machinery of society at large is therefore out of 
balance. You cannot blame the artisan, skilled or unskilled, for 
guarding the entrance to his craft. It is human nature, and it 
is right. The debatable ground, however, is as to where the 
entrance of the public at large should be to prevent the matter 
being overdone. No one labor organization can expect, in the 
long run, to be given preferred consideration over another; 
neither can the labor unions, comprising only a small percent- 
age of the country’s population, expect indefinitely to dominate 
society at large. 

It is useless to expect to accomplish much in the way of in- 
creased elasticity of labor as long as railway officials, through 
so-called departments, insist upon narrowing and _ specialized 
rigidity. Such reforms to be effective must begin at the top. 
It will all come out in the wash, but in the meantime the 
laundry bills are disproportionate and may place cleanliness far 
beyond godliness. 

General Sherman, one of the versatile geniuses developed by 
our great Civil War, once said that most men consider the 
immediate at the expense of the remote; that a few like him- 
self were handicapped by considering the remote rather than 
the immediate; that really great men, like Grant, derived their 
title to greatness from an ability to balance the immediate and 
the remote. All men are more or less a product of conditions 
and environment. The railway official of today lives from hand 
to mouth—the hand of expediency to the mouth of rapid-fire 
results. When more roads are like the Pennsylvania in having 
the stability which admits of intelligent, far-seeing, actual con- 
trol by directors and executive officers, it will be easier. The 
banker, from his condition and environment, dreads a war or a 
strike more than the famine and the pestilence. The former 
two seem to him to be avoidable, while the latter may be visita- 
tions of Providence. A strike, like a war, is a terrible thing to 
contemplate. A surrender to principle and violation of the 
broad laws of true altruism can be even more terrible. Last 
year when the Pennsylvania, backed by its directors, called the 
bluff of the trainmen, there was hope in many a breast that a 
lesson would be learned; that the rights of the community at 
large would be vindicated as against the unreasonable demands 
of the powerful few. How quickly did the trainmen find an 
excuse to back down. Their friend and advisor, the late Edward A. 
Moseley, shrewd and scheming, once told them that their best 
weapon is a threat of a strike and not the strike itself. By and 
by the bankers will learn these lessons and bargaining will be 
scientific and altruistic as well as collective and coercive. 

Perhaps you are thinking that, like the minister who lectures 
the members present for the non-churchgoing of the absentees, 
I am taking too much of this out of you. We all know, as do 
the labor leaders, that no general manager ever went through 
a long strike, successful or unsuccessful, without ultimately 
losing his job. The directors start out with the best intentions 
of supporting him. As the struggle grows fiercer, the tem- 
porarily reduced earnings have a refrigerating effect on their 
feet. This cold storage is reflected by a message to the brain 
that the poor Mr. General Manager is so unfortunate; that he 
lacks tact. He is so rash. He jumps right in. We told him he 
might go out to swim and hang his clothes on a hickory limb. 
We cautioned him, as all prudent mothers should, not to go near 
the water. Everything in this world costs something, and 
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nothing is more expensive than an unjust peace, a peace which 
leaves out of the reckoning the rights of the body politic. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is the opposition the 
labor unions have offered to the exponents of so-called scientific 
management. Already our critics are giving indications of be- 
coming our allies as against the hard-headed, selfish opposition 
of labor unions to progress. This will serve to help show the 
public our problems in their true light. All that we need ask 
is a fair hearing and ultimately the calm judgment of the Amer- 
ican people will decide aright. 

I have no quarrel with the labor union, as such. Were I in 
the ranks I would belong to a union and give it my loyal sup- 
port. Monopoly and combination of capital beget as a corollary 
a labor trust. You and I are powerless to eliminate the effect 
of such natural, economic forces. We can, however, help con- 
trol the effect of these forces, preferably by reason. There are 
so many of the primal instincts and passions still extant in 
human nature that at times diplomacy exhausts itself and falls 
back upon the protection of forces offensive and defensive, active 
and passive. 

You see that it is merely a phase of a general problem that a 
disproportionate amount of your time is taken up by affording 
an opportunity for delegates to make their lodges believe they 
are earning their per diem and expenses. What matters it to 
the locomotive engineers if their importunities cause scant atten- 
tion to the unspoken rights of your clerks and trackmen? Why 
not figure out just what proportion of your time the different 
organizations are entitled to, shut off senatorial courtesy and 
limit debate accordingly ? 

Whatever you do, have your division superintendents present 
at your negotiations. Do not flatter yourself that your own 
wonderful ability will enable. you to take a sound position on 
every question that may arise. Such deliberations are staff work 
and, unlike line administration, are not a one-man function. 
The final decision should rest with you, but in the meantime 
get all the light you can. Under the unit system the superin- 
tendent can be thus spared from his division to help save the 
company money because there is always a competent man to 
perform his duties, and a provision all along the line for auto- 
matic successions to meet just such incidents of service. It 
should be as easy for a chief assistant superintendent, familiar 
with the routine, to assume the superintendent’s regular duties 
any day as for the second despatcher to work the first trick. 
When your mechanical assistant conducts his shop negotiations, 
by all means insist that he direct the superintendents to send in 
each mechanical assistant superintendent to assist in the con- 
ferences. 

One reason that the labor situation has gotten away from us 
is because the matter has been handled on too large a scale. 
The tendency has been to consider the abstract possibilities 
rather than the concrete effort. A superintendent of a 140-mile 
division once recommended approval of an application for in- 
crease in wages of his milk train crew, because the men on the 
next division were getting as much for running only 105 miles. 
Investigation showed that his men were on duty less than six 
hours, of which the total time consumed in handling milk cans 
was a trifle over one hour. Each general manager is inclined 
to believe that his men will get the worst of it as compared with 
other roads. He has been inclined to yield when he should 
have been firm. The further away from the concrete local con- 
ditions the negotiations can be conducted the more vulnerable 
are the officials. The labor leaders know this, and the more 
divisions or the more roads they can bunch in a single negotia- 
tion or arbitration the more unwieldy becomes the proposition 
and the greater the gain for labor. This condition of things 
was partly inevitable, is now partly avoidable. Uniformity may 
be deadly. Standardization can be run in the ground, as was 
shown when a West Virginia agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
painted his wooden-leg orange color with maroon trimmings.— 

Affectionately your own D. A. Dz 
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BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & EASTERN APPLICATION 
DENIED. 


For the second time the New York State Public Service Com- 
mission, Second District, has denied the application of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Eastern for a certificate of public convenience 
and a necessity, and for permission to construct a railway across 
the state between Buffalo and Troy. The decision was unani- 
mous. The commission passed adversely on a previous applica- 
tion on March 15, 1909, and the following year an application 
for a rehearing was made and granted. 
on the rehearing are as follows: 


The grounds of denial 


1. That a reasonable and fair estimate of the cost of the rail- 
way prcposed to be constructed by the applicant is not less than 
$100,000,000. 

2. That the principal use of the proposed road would be for 
through freight. That a part of the purpose is the serving of 
the localities through which the road would pass, but that it is 
not estimated or claimed by the applicant that the receipts there- 
from would amount to more than one-tenth of the total receipts. 

3. That the existing facilities for the carriage of through 
freight and passengers across the state are now adequate for 
existing business, and the service and facilities which can be 
furnished by existing railways will be adequate for a reason- 
able future preiod. 

4. That the facilities afforded by the existing roads for the 
accommodation of local business are adequate. That the con- 
struction of the proposed road would be a greater convenience 
to these communities which are nearer to its proposed line 
than to the lines of existing roads, but that such greater con- 
venience is not enough to make the proposed road as a whole 
a public necessity. 

5. That the business which could be obtained by the proposed 
‘road would not be sufficient to pay operating expenses and a 
reasonable return upon the capital invested; and that the road 
would necessarily be bankrupt from the outset. 

6. That the applicant has failed to show financial ability, 
resources, and connections sufficient to justify the belief that it 
could construct its proposed road. 

7. That upon all of the facts shown by the evidence taken, 
the commission is unable to find that the said proposed road is a 
public convenience and a necessity. 

The opinion of the commission was prepared by Chairman 
Stevens. The new evidence adduced upon the rehearing is 
exhaustively considered. The applicant admits that in order to 
-be a successful road it must earn gross the sum of $12,142,850 
annually, and that of this sum $10,792,650 must be earned by the 
carriage of through freight. An analysis of the situation at 
Buffalo is given, showing in great detail that the proposed road 
does not connect with the Grand Trunk at the International 
Bridge; that there is no place for a local freight station nearer 
the International Bridge than at Ontario street, beyond the point 
where the tracks of the Lackawanna cross the tracks of the 
Central. That it would be impossible, were the road constructed, 
for it to obtain a pound of freight from either lake boats or 
existing elevators without using the facilities of other roads 
which it is claimed are inadequate for handling the existing 
business. Passenger traffic could not be brought within 5% 
miles of the center of the city upon the line of the road itself, 
and no freight could be brought nearer the business portion of 
the city than Black Rock, without resorting to existing facilities 
which the proposed road thinks should be superseded. This 
situation was brought to the attention of the applicant upon the 
hearing, but no attempt was made by it to show how these 
difficulties could be overcome, although months elapsed after its 
attention was called to the matter before the hearings were 
closed. 

The commission says that the applicant has not shown that at 
any time since the former decision either the New York 
Central or any other road leading east from Buffalo has refused 
to accept freight from western connections, or failed to trans- 
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port the same, when accepted, without delay to the point of 
consignment. It has nct shown any delays in handling any east- 
bound through freight coming from the West, either by rail or 
water, and delivered to existing rail lines at Buffalo, since 1907. 

With one trifling exception it has not shown any congestion 
in the elevators at Buffalo since the former hearing. The case is 
practically barren of evidence showing delays in the handling of 
through freight. Daily reports to the commission ‘as to cars sup- 
plied and car shipments at the elevators in Buffalo for a period of 
nearly a year show no failure in such car supply at any time. 
The conclusion is that there is no lack of facilities for the 
handling of the traffic which the proposed road is chiefly 
designed to serve, and that no claim of any failures or in- 
adequacy of service has been made by the applicant in regard to 
this traffic... Facilities for handling that class of business from 
which the applicant proposes to obtain nine-tenths of its revenues 
are adequate, and that business is being handled satisfactorily. 
An enormous mass of evidence was taken on the handling of 
local traffic by the New York Central since 1907, the applicant 
calling some seventy-four witnesses who gave evidence regard- 
ing undue and unreasonable delays in the transportation of 
freight, and some thirty-five witnesses who testified regarding 
delays in furnishing cars when required, for carload shipments. 
This evidence has been thoroughly analyzed and classified, and 
then the evidence of the Central in response thereto is analyzed 
with equal care. Numerous cases of alleged delays are cited, 
the answer of the Central is given thereto, and analysis is made 
of the actual service of the Central with reference to a large 
number of cars ordered and when the same were furnished 
with reference to the point of time for which they were ordered. 
The number of freight trains run by the Central, their scheduled 
and actual running time for a period of one month is given, the 
handling of large numbers of cars with reference to promptness 
and efficiency of service is reviewed, and as a conclusion the 
opinion says: “After the most careful and comprehensive study 
which the commission has been able to give to this enormous 
mass of evidence, treating the matter in its broadest aspect 
and making all allowances in every direction which good judg- 
ment would seem to require, it must hold, as it held upon the 
former decision, that the existing facilities are adequate for 
existing business, and it must hold, in addition thereto, that the 
service which has been given during the past three years, and is 
being given now, is of such a character as not to warrant the 
construction of another road for the purpose of affording addi- 
tional facilities and relief from delays and inadequate service.” 

Complaints received from shippers during the year 1910 and 
1911 do not indicate any chronic delays or congsetion at any 
point. Attention is also called to the fact that no complaint 
whatever was made upon the hearing regarding the passenger 
service given by the New York Central; and also that, with 
but one break between Little Falls and Fonda, there is a first- 
class, high-speed trolley service the whole length of the state 
from Troy to Buffalo. 

The cost of the road, if it is to pay a 5 per cent. return, would 
require a gross operating revenue of $14,285,741, which would 
necessitate a gross operating revenue per mile of $48,100. Com- 
plete tables have been prepared showing all of the freight 
handled by the New York Central during the year 1909, which 
the proposed road might have handled had it been in existence; 
the sources from which it was derived, and the place or places 
to which it was consigned are also given. The analysis of the 
mass of evidence relating to these freight shipments given by 


the commission is as follows: 


Te US ope re eee ees 5,739,767 tons 
Total of all through traffic: 

TAGHOUNE osc scnietss2c0 pacers SONS 

WVREAIDUI 6 ossiewse cw auws 526,769 tons 


Total of all through traffic... .... .0..'...%...'. 3,054,080 tons 
The applicant’s estimate of the through traffic 

WAMSNE AG snd ose sane os Se simci ee ac sarawis.o 6,541,121 tons 
The actual amount of through traffic, as dis- 

closed by the foregoing tables, is........... 3,054,980 tons 





The shortage of the required amount is, being 
over one-half of the total amount required.. 3,486,141 tons 
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Translating the situation into dollars and cents, the account 
would stand as follows: 


Gross earnings required, according to applicant, 


MUON SHPO EPCIGNE o.oo. o:6 0.055 6a 040645 68 os $10,792,850 
PUMA OO TEAMING ood ahora ss fo3 6, ea ares we end whee 1,606,775 
Shortage of required amourt ...............000. $9,186,075 


In reaching this astonishing result it is assumed that the 
B., R. & E. would secure every pound of freight except that 
which it is certain the Central had already taken into its posses- 
sion and would be required to surrender to get upon the tracks 
of the B, R. & E. Whether this is a violent assumption, re- 
quires no discussion. 

The. substantial accuracy of these figures is not questioned by 
the applicant, either by evidence or in its brief. 

The commission also discusses the approaching completion of 
the Barge or Erie Canal. The evidence shows that it will be 
completed ready for traffic from Buffalo to Watervliet by the 
year 1915, and that its probable capacity will be about 15,000,000 
of tons of freight annually. It is obvious that the capacity to 
handle 15,000,000 tons easily through this canal will have a most 
tremendous effect upon the freight situation. It is a factor 
which must be reckoned with in considering the financial success 
of the proposed road. Its. existence is absolutely assured. It 
wil! compete for the identical freight from which the proposed 
road expects to derive nine-tenths cf its revenues. It will be 
able to transport such freight at a lower rate than the applicant. 
The applicant upon the application for a rehearing intimated 
that it would produce satisfactory evidence as to its financial 
abiity, and this was of great potency in inducing the granting 
of the application for a rehearing. But no new evidence of any 
kind having any legitimate weight was given upon the rehear- 
ing. All of the evidence that was offered is quoted at length 
and is characterized as ludicrous and absurd. 


BAD PRACTICES MADE PUBLIC.* 





GROUP V. 

A. & B. R. R—The practice on this road is for station agents 
to hire telegraph operators. 

So far as could be ascertained, the road has no system of 
examining operators on standard rules, nor examination of 
operators for color blindness or fitness for the position of 
telegrapher. Many of the men claim that they never saw a book 
of rules, and many train-order offices are not supplied with one. 
Operators are not required to have standard watches. Many of 
them have no watches. Practically none of the offices are 
equipped with emergency hand signals. 

C. & D. R. R—At R operators were found completing orders 
before getting conductor’s signature. This has been the prac- 
tice at this station. At another station the third-trick operator 
was found working in excess of hours prescribed by law. First- 
trick operator gone fishing. Third-trick operator working first 
trick and using first-trick operator’s signature. 

This road has no regular examination of telegraph operators, 
and a majority of them have never been examined on operating 
rules. 

E. & F, R. R.—On this road the operators in general or good, 
although a number of them have never been examined on the 
rules. In one important office the operators were found to be 
located in the same room with the station agent, ticket agent, 
and yard force, making it unsafe as concerns the blocking and 
trai movements. The operators at this point are burdened 
with the clerical work for the agent, in addition to heavy 
telegraphing, as it is a heavy train-order point. The operator has 
the small telegraph table covered with expense bills and other 
clerical work, covering up block and train-order sheet, an ele- 


ment of danger. On soine portions of this road it is common. 


practice to indicate that a train has passed into a siding by 





_*From third annual report of the Block Signal Board of the Interstate 
Commerce. Commission; conclusion of article published May 19. 
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a whistle signal, instead of the conductor reporting to the opera- 
tor that the main track is clear, as required by the rules. It is 
the practice also for a train despatcher to give operator a 31 
order for a passenger train running late. When the passenger 
train has consumed what time is given on the order the 
despatcher tells the operator to file the order. The order should 
be annulled in accordance with the rules. Many offices were 
not supplied with signals as required by rules, such as red 
lamps and flags, torpedoes and fusees. At one station a farm- 
er's lantern was being used in the semaphore as a signal lamp. 
Operator had to climb post to ascertain whether or not the 
lamp was burning. 

At C operators handling train orders are in office used by 
yardmaster and clerks and public. Operators are continually 
harassed and interrupted in their work. At the time of inspect- 
or’s visit there were 12 persons in the office beside the regular 
employees. It was also observed that when operators relieved 
each other they made no transfer. When the first-trick operator 
went off duty he had nine train orders on the table. He went 
out—said nothing to the second-trick man as to what orders or 
messages he had for trains. 

G. & H.R, R—On this road (and elsewhere) a signal failure 
is not reported as such unless it has caused a train detention, or 
is likely to be reported by some one other than the person in 
charge. 

Of the interlocking plants on this road there are few that are 
provided with circuit plans, and in no case were these plans 
found to be correct. Absence of emergency hand signals, espe- 
cially red lanterns properly filled, trimmed, and lighted, and 
placed ready for use in signal stations was frequently noted. 

A signal repair foreman complained that he had very hard 
work to keep 5 men in his gang, his book showing that in the 
past year he has had 150 men on his roll. He could not keep them 
on account of low wages ($1.35 a day). <A recent increase of 
rate to $1.50 a day has given him reason to hope that he can ob- 
tain a better grade of men and keep them longer than had here- 
tofore been possible. 

At one interlocking plant found to be in poor condition the 
red roundel and the lens in the lamp of a dwarf signal on an 
important connection were missing, and had been missing for so 
long that trainmen passing at night had formed the habit of go- 
ing ahead and looking at the switch and derail by the light of 
their lanterns to learn their position before making the move. 

One train was observed to pass a home signal with the 
blade only about 5 deg. below the horizontal. Investigation 
showed that the signal lever could be operated while yet the sig- 
nal arm would not operate on account of fouling and improper 
adjustment of pull and back wires. 

At another interlocking plant the combined manipulation chart 
and track diagram was found to be incorrect. Two electric 
locks were out of service, and jumpers placed around the con- 
tacts in both screw hand releases. 

L. & M. R. R—None of the operators employed during the 
past four years had been examined on the working rules. Many 
boys with little experience are employed. Chief despatcher in- 
formed inspector that it was almost impossible to keep com- 
petent telegraphers; he knew that some employed by the com- 
pany were incompetent, and he had trouble with them, because 
of sleeping on duty and other minor offenses. Few offices were 
found equipped with emergency signals and very few had train- 
order transfer books. “Rules of company require trains to be 
spaced 15 minutes apart. Operators are not living up to this 
rule. 

GROUP VI. 


A. & B. R. R—One of the features particularly noted in an 
inspection of this road was that while automatic signals are pr >- 
vided on double track the protection on the stretches of single 
track intervening was much less complete. On a considerable 
portion of it a controlled manual block system had been in use 
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for some time, but had been abandoned. In an automatic-signal 
installation, provided in certain suburban territory on this road, 
at one station a dead space of approximately 1,000 ft. on both 
northbound and southbound main tracks is left without track 
circuit. 

One automatic signal was noted during inspection which was 
out of service on account of a defective insulated track joint. 
The signal had been out of service at that time for five days. 
Another automatic signal was reported as having been out of 
service for eleven days. It was alleged that the signals re- 
mained out of service for this length cof time on account of the 
failure of track department to co-operate with the signal depart- 
ment in making repairs. 

Surprise checking of enginemen, in their observance of signal 
indications, though but infrequently made during the past two 
years, had been revived and at the time of this inspection was 
being frequently made, and was found to be producing a good 
effect. 

In one important office 12 changes in operators had been made 
in fourteen months. Operators in second and third tricks in 
this office at time of inspection were found not familiar with 
railway work; the manager informed the inspector that they 
were continually making mistakes, but they were retained be- 
A number of operators 
on this road had never been examined on book of rules; one 
operator when directed by the despatcher to cut in on another 
wire in switchboard, was unable to do so, never having had any 
instructions on the manipulation of the switchboard. 

C. & D. R. R.—On this road, as on a number of others in this 
group, distant signals at various interlocking plants were found 
to be out of service. Another plant was found to be out of 
service on account of a derailment, due to misunderstanding by 


cause they were sober and industrious. 


a freight conductor of hand signals given from signal tower 
by the signalman. The use of the caution card, instead of a hand 
signal, on this occasion, would doubtless have prevented this 
derailment, which caused heavy damage to the plant. 

The inspector comments favorably on the very complete use 
of seals at a power-interlocking plant on this road to detect im- 
proper interference with the interlocking machine.or the release. 
The use of these seals has led to a great improvement in the 
matter of “picking” or “plugging” indications on the interlocking 
machine. 

Examination of the block records at a considerable number of 
block stations on this road shows that the records are not prop- 
erly kept, some columns of the report not being filled out at 
some stations, while they are so filled out at others. These re- 
ports are required to be forwarded to the chief despatcher each 
day, and from the fact that they are continually sent in in an in- 
complete form, it would appear that they were inadequately 
checked in the chief despatcher’s office. 

E. & F. R. R.—On this road the inspector found an incom- 
petent and unsatisfactory class of telephone operators. Many 
young and inexperienced boys from the farms and others working 
during school vacations are employed with scarcely any examina- 
tion on the book of rules. The superintendent informed inspector 
that it was practically impossible to get competent men to fill 
the positions on account of the low salaries paid ($50 a montli). 
There is an average of 70 per cent. changes in the telephone 
The operators were found to have no 
form of transfer to be signed in relieving one another, and, more- 


offices during the year. 


over, they were found to be very careless in giving relieving 
operators important information, concerning train orders, mes- 
sages, etc. Ona portion of this road, where absolute blocking is 
supposed to be the practice, it was found that the rules are nct 
being lived up to. 

Of the telegraph and telephone operators and signalmen vis- 
ited on this road, 13 were classed as excellent, 9 good, 14 fair, 
and 9 poor. Of those classed as poor herein, the inspector de- 
scribed one as unsafe, one as a Schoolboy and not much of a man, 
one as incompetent, and one as a careless and indifferent boy. 
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At one 24-hour telephone block office two of the operators had 
been taken from farms; the third had been a section laborer 
for a few months. These men were given only a few days’ train- 
ing before they were put into regular positions. The general 
yardmaster informed the inspector that these men were incom- 
petent and were continually making mistakes. During a period 
of eight months, the third trick in another office was held by 16 
operators. 


PULLMAN EQUIPMENT FOR THE CHICAGO GREAT 
WESTERN. 
The Chicago Great Western has recently received several 
Pullman cars containing a number of improved and original 
features. The principal novelty is the ladies’ cbservation parlor 


which forms a part of the new steel compartment sleeping car, 





Ladies’ Observation Room. 


and is intended for the exclusive use of women passengers. It 
is 18 ft. long, and is furnished with luxurious chairs upholstered 
in frizette of goat’s hair, and furnished in a delicate shade of 
green. A _ stenographer’s cabinet, bock cases and a magazine 





Lounging Room in Men’s Club Car; Chicago Great Western. 
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table are provided at one end, and at the other end, as shown 
in one of the illustrations, is placed a large window looking 
out on the observation platform. This platform is 4 ft. 4 in. 
deep, which allows ample room for two or three chairs. The 
interior of the car is furnished in Mexican mahogany with the 
twentieth century style of decoration. The front part of the car 
is divided into eight sleeping compartments, each being provided 
with an electric fan, a chair, wash bowl and closet. A dressing 
room is provided at the extreme end, which is finished with tiled 
rubber flooring and wainscoating. The car is 74 ft. long over 
the end sills, and weighs about 130,650 Ibs. It is provided with 
the latest improvements to meet the special requirements of 
women passengers. 

The men’s club car, another interesting feature, is arranged 
with a buffet at the center, a reclining chair compartment at 
cne end, and a smoking room at the other. The interior view 
shows the club room furnished with chairs, tables and a lounge 
at the end. It is divided into three sections; the end one is 
arranged for a general lounging room, the middle has a table 
and two chairs on each side, and the inside section has two 
side seats on each side. The interior finish is of oak, and the 
chairs are upholstered in dark red Spanish leather. The car 
is provided with a saloon at each end, and is arranged to pro- 
vide exceptional comfort to the traveler. The length of the 








Toilet Room in Sleeper. 


car is 72 ft. over end sills, and weighs 146,500 lbs., each truck 
weighing about 21,950 lbs. The two other views show the in- 
terior of the new sleepers, which contain 16 berth sections and 
two toilet rooms. These cars are 74 ft. long and weigh 127,000 
lbs., the trucks weighing 20,450 lbs. each. The cars all have steel 
underframes with center sills 26 in. deep at the center; the six- 
wheel trucks have cast steel frames. 





The Norwegian State Railways have prepared a scheme for 
the construction of railways over a number of vears, which it 
was hoped could have been based upon an annual expenditure 
of about $1,600,000, as far as the exchequer was concerned, in 
addition to a smaller vote on the ordinary budget. It has beer 
found expedient, however, not to exceed. $1,450,000 a year, 
which sum will be somewhat increased by local grants. The 
plan provides for the completion of the following lines: Otta- 
Dombaas, to be opened 1912; Aamli-Tveitsund, 1913; the Dovre 
Railway, 1916; Kongsberg-Gvarv-Notodden, 1918; Myrdal- 
Fretheim, 1919; Gvarv-Kragero, 1922; and Sunan-Grong, 1922. 
This entails an aggregate expenditure of $16,000,000. This ex- 
penditure includes for rolling stock about $800,000 for the Dovre 
Railway; $420,000 for the Vestland Railway; $270,000 for the 
Rouma Railway; and about $210,000 for other lines. 








RAILWAY LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The legislature of Massachusetts, recently adjourned, passed 
a law enlarging the powers of the state railroad commission, an 
employers’ liability law, and other important acts. The com- 
mittee on railways was in session from early in the year nearly 
to the day of prorogation. 

The session of 1911 has established a precedent in railway 
legislation in granting a certificate of exigency to the Boston 
& Eastern Electric Interurban Railroad Company, after the rail- 
way commissioners who had given numerous hearings on the 
petition, had refused, by a vote of two to one, to grant the 
certificate. This company proposes building a high speed elec- 
tric road from Salem to Post Office Square in Boston, with a 
tunnel under Boston harbor, and with branches leading into 
severly and Peabody. There are now four roads serving this 
territory, in part, at least; the Boston & Maine (two lines), 
the Boston & Northern street railway company, and the Boston, 
Revere Beach & Lynn. Despite the vigorous opposition on the 
part of these roads, together with the opposition of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Albany, the 
legislature, by a decisive vote enacted the bill into law. The 
company has already filed its bond as required, and claims that 
within four years the road will be in operation. 

Railway men say that this territory cannot support an addi- 
tional road, and that the granting of this charter amounts to ccn- 
fiscatory legislation. The Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, which 
would suffer the most, is being sought by the New Haven road. 

An act passed early in the session and which has been adopted 
by many other states requires railways to furnish individual 
drinking cups cn all passenger trains running thirty miles or 
more, with a sufficient quantity of pure drinking water, cups and 
free. This bill was vigorously opposed by the 
roads, and the contention was made in open hearing that the 
people behind the bill are interested in the manufacture of these 
individual drinking cups and are using this means to force the 
railways to accept their product. But the legislature did not 
take the contention seriously and the bill went through and was 
signed by the governor in short order. 

The bill setting forth the qualifications of locomotive engine- 
men and conductors was the subject of protracted debates. In 
the form approved by the governor, it provides that no person 
shall act as a locomotive engineer unless he shall have been 
employed two years as a locomotive fireman or as an engineer's 
helper. No person shall act as a conductor on a railway train 
unless he shall have been employed as a brakeman for two years. 
A fine of $500 is imposed for violation of the provisions of this 
The law does not affect men who have acted as conductor 
(or engineman) previous to June 10, 1911. 

Another bill which is without precedent authorizes the town 
of North Attleboro to subscribe $20,000 towards the building 
of the Boston & Providence Interurban Electric Railroad Com- 
pany for the purpose of securing a location in a specified section 
of the town. The route to be adopted by the road has only 
very recently been approved by the railway commissioners. 

The powers of the state board of railway commissioners have 
been greatly increased by Chapter 755. Whenever the board, 
after hearing, holds a rate unreasonable or unjustly discrimina- 
tory or insufficient to yield compensation, it may, with due re- 
gard to a reasonable return upon the value of the carrier’s prop- 
erty, determine just and reasonable rates, etc.; and similar power 
is given to regulate practices, equipment, appliances and service; 
but rates and facilities which have been fixed by statute shall 
not be meddled with. The board may employ experts to ex- 
amine into the rates, facilities and financial condition of rail- 
ways, and may spend $5,000 a year for the salary and expenses 
of an accountant. The attorney general (or one of his assist- 
ants) is to be the counsel of the board, and also may appear 
before it in any matter on his own motion, when he or the board 
deem such action necessary in the public interest. Every order 


water to be 


act. 
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of the board shall continue in force unless set as‘de by the 
board or by a court. 

The railway commission was empowered to relax the restric- 
tions imposed by law on the running of street cars across the 
tracks of standard steam railways. A law was passed providing 
for the consolidation of the Boston Elevated and the West End 
Street Railways; the vote of the stockholders of the companies 
to be taken by or before September 15. Another law changes 
the basis for the taxation of legacies of non-residents. Where 
owners of railway, telegraph or telephone stocks, living in other 
states, leave such property, Massachusetts will assess a tax on 
a part of the legacy, in proportion to the part of the company’s 
line lying within that state. 

A bill that became law despite the absence of the governor’s 
approval provides that railways issuing season tickets shall, at 
the request and on the presentation of a season ticket by the 
holder, place the same on deposit for not less than one week and 
reissue the ticket at the request of the owner; in other words, 
the passenger may take a vacation (but not more than once in 
three months) and not have to continue paying fare while he 
is away. The railways are required to reimburse the holder of 
a season ticket who pays fare because of having forgotten to 
bring with him his season ticket. 

The state beard of railway commissioners is required to make 
an investigation and a report concerning charges for commuta- 
tion tickets. 

The “Workingmen’s Compensation act” is of vital importance 
to railways. This act was signed by the governor July 28, and 
in an opinion given by the justices of the supreme judicial court 
to the Senate, July 24, approving the bill as being constitutional, 
it is described by the court as “a radical departure in the manner 
of dealing with actions or claims for damages for personal in- 
juries received by employees in the course of their employment.” 

The principal provisicns of this act are as follows: 

First: Except as to domestic servants and farm laborers, the 
following defences of employers are repealed by the statute— 

(1) That the employee was negligent. 

(2) That the injury was caused by the negligence of a fellcw 
employee. 

(3) That the employee had assumed the risk of the injury. 

Second: The employer may take his chances with his em- 
ployee, with the above defences repealed, or he may protect him- 
self against their claims, and those of their representatives and 
dependents in case they are killed, either by becoming a sub- 
scriber to the Massachusetts Employees’ Insurance Association, 
a mutual liability insurance company created under Part IV ot 
the act, or by insuring the liability to pay the compensation pro- 
vided for in the act, in any company—stock or mutual—authcr- 
ized to do liability business in Massachusetts. 

Third: The amount of compensation an injured employee 
er his representative and dependents may recover, is roughly 
as follows: 

(a) For the first two weeks after the injury no compensation 
except reasonable medical and hospital services. 

(b) In case of death, payments are to be made to dependents 
equal to one-half the workman’s average weekly pay for the 
preceding 300 weeks—maximum amount $3,000—partial depend- 


ents to receive compensation in a lesser amount. If there are 


no dependents, expenses cf burial and last sickness up to $200 


are to be paid. 

(c) In case of total incapacity, payment is to be made him 
equal to one-half his average weekly pay for the preceding 500 
weeks—maximum amcunt $3,000. 

(d) In case of partial incapacity, payments are to made him 
equal to one-half the difference between his average weekly pay 
before and after the accident, but the payments in no case shall 
extend over more than 300 weeks or exceed a maximum of 


$3,000. 


(e) In case certain specified serious injuries are received, 
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there shall be paid, in addition to the above amounts, sums rang- 
ing from-$120 to $1,000. 

Fourth: Compensation as provided in this act will not be 
paid if an employee is injured by reason of his own “serious 
and willful misconduct,” but if the injury of the employee is due 
to the “serious and willful misconduct of his employer,” or “of 
any person regularly entrusted with and exercising the power of 
superintendence,” the sums enumerated are to be doubled. 

Fifth: Every employer must keep a record of injuries re- 
ceived by his employees in the course of their employment, and 
report the same in detail within 48 hours of the occurrence, 
under penalty of a fine of $50 for each failure. 

Sixth: The act provides in considerable detail for the estab- 
lishment of an “industrial accident board” which is given general 
supervision over all parties affected by the act, and which is 
clothed with quasi judicial powers. 

Seventh: The act establishes a mutual liability insurance 
company to which employers are entitled to subscribe, as before 
noted. 

Eighth: The act takes effect July 1, 1912, except such portion 
thereof as authorizes the creation of the Massachusetts Em- 
ployees’ Insurance Association, which portion takes effect Janu- 
ary 1;. 1912. 





HEATING CARS CONTAINING PERISHABLE FREIGHT.* 


BY E. F. M’PIKE, 
Refrigerator Service Agent, Illingis Central. 

The heating of cars loaded with perishable freight may be 
divided into, first, heating at terminals or reconsigning points; 
second, heating in transit. In both cases a considerable amount 
of this work is done by the shippers themselves at their own 
risk and expense. Shippers of potatoes, from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, for example, send their own messengers along in 
charge of lighted fires in coal stoves; and when such messengers 
abandon the cars, the fire is supposed to be extinguished, as 
the carriers feel that they have done their part in affording free 
transportation for the messenger to go with the car to the 
Ohio river, and for his return when he has accompanied two or 
more cars in one train. 

There are serious objections to allowing such cars with lighted 
fires to move without the supervision and constant care of ship- 
pers’ messengers. The carriers could not undertake to re- 
plenish the coal in the stove, nor to look after it in transit. The 
larger shippers of potatoes have their own representatives on 
the track to look after the heating of cars held at Chicago, or 
other large terminals for disposition or reconsignment. Ship- 
pers having a large number of cars to handle are in a position 
to do this work economically. 

The beer shippers, also, during cold weather often forward 
a portable heater with their cars. 

This paper relates more particularly to heating service per- 
formed by the carriers when necessary, and we may consider 
first, the heating of cars standing on team tracks at terminals 
where they are held for unloading or reconsignment. It is, of 
course, desirable that consignees be urged to unload promptly 
or make early disposition of the cars. In any event it is de- 
sirable that some definite instructions in writing be obtained 
from the consignees as to the protection or non-protection to be 
given cars so held; that is, whether by placing one portable 
heater in the ice tank at each end or otherwise. There are, of 
course, certain commodities the nature of which renders it im- 
practicable to protect them by the use of artificial heat. The 
whole question of heating cars on team tracks, or at terminals, 
cr to avoid round-housing, with consequent delay, involves, 
first, the selection of a suitable, reliable and economical appa- 
ratus for heating, and second, the securing of definite instruc- 
tions from the owner of the goods, whenever possible to do so. 





_ “A paper read at the meeting of the Peoria Division, American Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents, at Peoria, Ill., June 20, 1911. 
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When we apprcach the question of heating in transit, we find 
a somewhat larger and more difficult problem, because, it is not 
so easy to give the heating apparatus in cars in transit frequent 
inspection or constant supervision as to give such inspection 
and supervision to the heating apparatus in cars on team tracks. 
The practice of heating in transit has not become generally 
recognized, or firmly established on a uniform basis. It is a 
special service, additional to the transportation service, and if it 
is furnished by the carriers they are, of course, entitled to 
reasonable compensation for it, which feature of the matter is 
being investigated on its merits. 

Methods of heating in transit may be divided into two classes, 
first, by the use of permanently equipped cars; second, by the 
use of portable heaters. The permanently equipped car for 
heating, has at first sight, certain advantages, particularly if the 
cars can be kept in assigned runs, and if there is perishable 
freight requiring heated service in both directions. But the 
use of an assigned car for heat, whether it is equipped with 
steam pipes or any other apparatus is very apt to produce a 
large amount of empty back haul of equipment in order to have 
the cars to protect assigned runs. If such cars are loaded back 
to the original station with dead merchandise or cther freight 
not requiring heating, there may be delay in unloading them, 
when they must be made available for re-loading to protect as- 
signed runs. Further, some of the permanently equipped cars 
might get into bad order and thus deplete the number of cars 
available to prctect such assigned runs, which might mean de- 
fault on the schedule and conseqtient complaints and trouble. 

Some more or less extensive experiments have been made by 
certain carriers with steam heating apparatus in refrigerator 
cars, but so far they have not been entirely satisfactory. It is 
not always easy to heat passenger coaches, and the difficulty 
certainly would be no less in the steam heating of refrigerator 
cars in transit. It would be a question of equipping engines, 
also principal freight terminals; and then a steam heated car 
loaded with perishable freight might get into bad order and 
have to be set out somewhere in transit where steam facilities 
were not available, or might arrive Saturday night or Sunday 
morning, and have to be held over until Monday morning at a 
destination where steam heating facilities did not exist. It is 
possible that on certain long haul traffic, a plan might be worked 
out satisfactorily for the steam heating of refrigerator cars, if 
a reliable, constant and durable steam apparatus could be fur- 
nished. 

Some cf the New England roads handling a large quantity of 
potatoes from Maine, etc., have been using permanently equipped 
cars containing heaters which burn kerosene without a wick. 
Having had neither personal experience with such apparatus, 
nor complete information about it, I cannot state positively the 
results, but it has been said that this service was not in all 
respects absclutely satisfactory and that some fire risk is in- 
volved and other trouble encountered, owing to the care and at- 
tention required by such heaters. Experiments are also being 
made with a heater to burn denatured alcohol, and it is now 
stated that a number of cars so equipped will be in service next 
winter. The stove burning denatured alcohol is said to have 
certain parts which require some care and attention for proper 
adjustment or operation, and it will be very interesting, indeed, 
to learn the final result, in view of past experience with all 
other apparatus using oil as a fuel. There is also a question 
as to the relative cost of denatured alcohol as.compared with 
other available fuel. 

Suitable false floors should be furnished when possible in 
heated refrigerator cars, so as to permit a circulation of warm 
air under the load, such floors to-be of proper design to facilitate 
trucking while freight is being loaded. 

At the present time, as recently stated by the Service Com- 
mittee of the Railroad Refrigerator Service Association, in its 
circular No. 22, it seems absolutely necessary for the carriers, 
generally speaking, to rely upon a portable heater, which can be 
placed in any car, at any time, at any point, as needed. This 
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brings us to the question of the relative merits and reliability 
of the different portable heaters. The beer shippers and certain 
railways have been using different types of oil stoves, burning 
kerosene, but trouble has been “experienced with the wick going 
down, extinguishing the fire or creeping up, and causing smoke 
and soot, resulting in either case in unsatisfactory service, com- 
plaint, and more or less damage to the contents of cars. There 
have been some explosions of kerosene oil stoves, with con- 
sequent res. Efforts have been made to design such stoves so 
that the wicks can be securely fastened in place, but at the best 
an oil stove is not automatic and requires intelligent and close 
supervision from time to time. They are not generally speaking, 
durable and is considerable overhauling or replacement is neces- 
sary so that they are not economical or satisfactory, but have 
been used in the absence of any suitable portable heater. They 
can be taken out of the car at destination and sent back by ex- 
press or baggage, thus releasing the equipment for other service 
and preventing empty back hauls of cars. 

Under this condition of affairs, the Illinois Central about 
January, 1910, made in its own shops after the design of one 
of its own men, a heater to burn charcoal. The experiments 
with it were so encouraging that five more charcoal heaters 
were built in the shops during the spring of 1910. The tests as 
a whole gave so much promise of better service than that pre- 
viously obtained with oil stoves, that the Illinois Central, early 
the following winter purchased sixty charcoal heaters of im- 
proved design, having still five of the original heaters in service, 
making a total of sixty-five charcoal heaters, which were in 
constant use during at least the months of January and Febru- 
ary, 1911, and with very satisfactory results. These heaters were 
of a large design to place in the body of cars containing L C L 
shipments. Some of these cars were permanently equipped 
with heaters to protect assigned runs and short hauls locally 
between stations where heated car service was needed in both 
directions. On several schedules from Chicago, outbound, how- 
ever, to stations in Iowa, the heaters were taken out at ultimate 
destinations and sent back by baggage cars as far as Free- 
port, Ill., for transfer at Freeport into the regular Chicago in 
freight house merchandise cars. By this plan, the heaters were 
always returned promptly to Chicago and made available for 
re-use on the assigned schedules. One of these schedules from 
Chicago was to Sioux Falls, S. D., which is a haul of 548 miles. 
These cars, initially supplied with charcoal at Chicago, were 
waybilled for inspection at Waterloo, Ia., where the heater was 
always found burning satisfactorily, and where it was re-supplied 
with charcoal. The cars on arrival at Sioux Falls had, prac- 
tically every trip, more charcoal remaining than the quantity 
put in at Waterloo, showing that the initial supply of charcoal 
at Chicago would have been sufficient to carry the car through 
and keep the heaters burning until arrival at Sioux Falls, but 
the inspection at Waterloo and the replenishing there with 
charcoal were a safe-guard on this long haul. The reports from 
the agents at Sioux Falls and other points were invariably 
favorable and indicated reliable and satisfactory service. The 
charcoal heaters are automatic, having a magazine which feeds 
the charcoal by gravity, and require no supervision in transit. 

The jarring caused by trains in transit, which was the cause of 
so much trouble with oil stoves, is beneficial to the charcoal 
heater, because it helps the feed of charcoal by gravity from the 
magazine down onto the fire pot. 

The supervisor of fire protection on the Illinois Central has 
carefully examined the charcoal heaters, and has declared that 
they involve very much less fire risk than oil stoves, and he 
prefers to see them used exclusively. Arrangements were made 
to have a suitable supply of dry charcoal of good quality sent 
to our car shops at Burnside, IIl., where under intelligent super- 
vision, it was crushed into uniform pieces about the size of a 
hickory nut, and put into bags holding 50 Ibs. each, which being 
kept dry were sent to our agents at Chicago and other points 
from which our heated schedule cars operate. A memorandum 
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was furnished our Burnside shops of the exact amount of 
crushed charcoal which would be needed by all our forwarding 
agents each week, according to the number of scheduled cars. 
By establishing this system and having the forwarding agents 
telegraph in ample time, before their supply of charcoal was ex- 
hautesd, no difficulty was experienced in maintaining the neces- 
sary amount of charcoal at each point, and it was found possible, 
at the larger stations, to store a large quantity. of charcoal to 
provide for emergencies. It would have been possible to send 
a bag of charcoal along in each car with the heater, but this 
was not found necessary. The whole success of the charcoal 
heaters depends on the use of dry charcoal of good quality, 
crushed into pieces small enough to feed easily by gravity. The 
charcoal heater has no dampers or drafts, no parts requiring 
adjustment in transit, and therefore, is very simple and auto- 
matic. The charcoal heater seems to be of very durable design, 
requiring practically no replacement, except perhaps a fire pot 
lining once a year, costing about 40 cents. All these facts tell 
their own story, and it is gratifying to have found a reliable 
and portable apparatus for heating refrigerator cars. A new de- 
sign of the charcoal heater of smaller dimensions has since been 
made to go in the ice bunkerg of carload shipments, so las not 
to disturb the lading. One of these bunker heaters at each end 
of the car is expected to furnish ample heat to protect the con- 
tents of cars during extreme cold weather, and there seems to 
be reason to anticipate a widespread use of this bunker heater 
next winter. One thing is certain: the use of kerosene oil stoves 
is drawing to a close. 

Successful tests of the charcoal heater have also been made 
by the Chicago & North Western and certain other railways. 

It is understood that some of the trolley lines are using elec- 
tric radiators, for which they have the necessary power, and 
are advertising frequent heated car service to country crossings. 
There is a constantly increasing demand each winter for heated 
car service. 

Railways are entitled to reasonable compensation for heated 
car service when they supply it, and in due course will no doubt 
publish proper charges for such service, which is being extended 
from year to year. The New England roads have for some time 
had tariffs in effect publishing minimum charges for heated car 
service in carloads, ranging from $10 to $24 per car per trip, ac- 
cording to the style of the car and the length of the haul. In 
some cases an extra charge of 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. above 
the regular freight rate is made for less-than-carload-heated 
service. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 





The ‘construction of the Wagga to Tumbarumba railway, Aus- 
tralia, has been strongly recommended by the public works 
committee. Agitation for this line has extended over 25 years. 
The district is adapted for mixed farming, and is capable of 
a supporting dense population. 


Substantial progress has been made during the last twelve 
months with the construction and equipment of the Benguella 
Railway, Portuguese West Africa, and traffic is now running up 
to the railhead, 200 miles from the sea. This railway runs from 
the port of Lobito, on the west coast of Africa, eastward through 
Portuguese Angola toward the Belgian Kongo, and it is pro- 
posed ultimately to extend it to join the Rhodesia railways and 
the Cape to Cairo line. The portion from 123 miles to 200 
miles was completed in October last. A contract has been ar- 
ranged for the construction and equipment of a further section 
extending up to 223 miles, and the surveys for the line up to 
Mutota, 559 miles from Lobito, are to be completed by the end 
of June. The total distance from Lobito to the Kongo frontier 
is estimated at about 807 miles. The gage is 3 ft. 6 in. Lobito 
possesses one of the finest natural harbors in Africa, with a sub- 
stantial timber jetty that is capable of accommodating the largest 
steamers running to South Africa. 
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HE twenty-ninth annual convention of the Roadmasters’ and 

Maintenance of Way Association, will be held in the parlors 

of the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., September 12 to 15. Re- 

ports will be presented by the various committees and discussed 

at the convention. The Track Supply Association will have a 
display of appliances in the lobby of the hotel. 





aaa necessity for proper drainage of roadbed and the direct 

relation between this and the cost of track maintenance are 
fully realized. Drainage problems are met with so frequently 
and have been worked out in so many ways that the number of 
contributions to our contest on this subject should be large. All 
papers should be sent in promptly and must reach this office not 
later than September 1. All methods of handling track drain- 
age problems may be treated of in the contest, and special at- 
tention will be given by the judges to those methods capable 
of the widest application. The papers should describe clearly 
theslocal conditions before the drainage work was begun, as well 
as the method adopted. Prizes of $25 and $15 will be awarded 
for the best two contributions, while all other papers accepted 
for publication will be paid for at regular space rates. All con- 
tributions should be sent to the civil engineering editor of the 
Railway Age Gazette, 417 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


WELVE contributions were received in the Bridge Kink con- 
test, which closed August 1. The judges—C. F. Loweth, 
chief engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; W. H. 
Finley, assistant chief engineer of the Chicago & North Western, 
and L. J. Hotchkiss, assistant bridge engineer of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy—awarded the first prize to S. C. Tanner, 
master carpenter of the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., 
for his description of the gallows frames for placing girders; 
and the second prize to J. T. Frame, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Chicago Great Western at Clarion, Iowa, for the de- 
scription of a method of shifting a trestle deck. Other papers 
which have been accepted were sent in by: M. Riney, foreman 
bridges and buildings, Chicago & North Western, Baraboo, Wis. ; 
L. C. Lawton, division engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Newton, Kan.; F. Burrell, general foreman bridges and _ build- 
ings, Chicago & North Western, Fremont, Neb.; G. LeBoutillier, 
division engineer, Pennsylvania Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. Cu. 
Arter, bridge foreman, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; and E. R. Lewis, division engineer, Michigan Central, 
Bay City, Mich. These papers are published in this issue. The 
contest brought out a number of practical bridge kinks, but a 
much larger number are to be found in the field. For this reason 
we expect to announce a ccntest along similar lines in a few 
months. 





LMOST the entire attention of railway men in charge of 

tie supply today has been directed towards preparing ties 

for great resistance to decay, to the neglect of the proper handling 
of the tie to render the treatment most effective. It is inconsistent 
for roads to spend a large amount of money for the treatment 
of ties and then allow the use of picks when placing the ties in 
the track. The preservative extends but a short distance into the 
wood and a pick penetrates this coating whenever it is driven 
into the tie. In placing the tie in the track several such holes 
are made, all of which are pockets for the collection of wate. 


At such points decay begins just-as if the tie had never. been , 


treated. Some roads provide tie tongs for handling ties, while 
others still provide only picks. One roadmaster, who evidently 
realizes the injury resulting from the use of picks more than do 
his superior officers, who have repeatedly refused to furnish him 
tie tongs, requires his men to stick the pick only in the center 
third of the tie, as this part is ordinarily the last to fail. The 
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pick is used even more frequently in handling a treated tie than 
an untreated one, because of the action of the preservatives on 
the skin. The use of tie tongs when handling treated ties is cer- 
tainly proving economical, for, in addition to eliminating injury 
to the tie, they are more convenient to use and the tie can be 
more easily placed. They are inexpensive in first cost and can 
either be purchased in the market or readily made in company 
shops. 





N the past, for some reason, less attention has been given to 
economy in track work than to the standard of maintenance. 
Today, while not slighting this standard in any way, the cost 
must also be considered. To meet this demand the track man 
must be impressed with the value of both labor and material. 
If he knows that a ton of freight must be hauled 90 miles to. 
pay for one track shovel he will not be so quick to throw it in: 
the scrap heap. When he knows how much his tie renewals are: 
costing him he will try to devise some way to reduce his unit 
cost. If he also knows what his neighbor’s work is costing the: 
spirit of rivalry spurs him to do his work cheaper than the others 
The supervising officer (superintendent, roadmaster, master car- 
penter or supervisor) should not only know the amount of work 
each foreman is doing, but also what it is costing. In most cases,. 
he knows only the first item. When he has the unit costs of the 
work of all his gangs before him he can readily locate the weaker 
foremen and help them remedy the difficulty, Many times he will 
be surprised to find that the man whom he considers one of his- 
best is at the same time one of the most expensive. Cost ‘lata 
should be kept as the work progresses, so that weak points can 
be strengthened at once. Figures furnished months after work 
is completed are of little value compared with those prepared 
for the use of the men doing the work at the time they are do- 
ing it; but it is in only a few instances that such figures are kept. 
Believing that a more general use of cost data will result in sav- 
ings in the maintenance of way department, the Railway Age 
Gazette is conducting a contest on Methods of Keeping Cost 
Data in Maintenance of Way Work. All methods of keeping 
such data and getting it before the men who are doing the work. 
may be described in this competition. The plan should be giver: 
in detail, as well as the results secured, and the amount and cost 
of the clerical labor involved. Prizes of $25 and $15 will be 
awarded for the best two papers, while our regular space rates. 
will be paid for all other contributions accepted. All papers must 
be in the hands of the civil engineering editor of the Railway 
Age Gazette, 417 South Dearborn street, Chicago, not later than 
October 1. 





HE method of renewing ties to face advocated by Mr. Trabue 

in an article in this issue will be considered by most 
railway men as very radical. When viewed from the standpoint 
of past and present practice, it is so. It is a question, however, 
whether these objections that will be raised to it will not arise 
more from adherence to long-established practice and general 
opinion than from a definite knowledge of the actual costs 
involved. The greatest objection is that of waste of ties, and, 
while it is true that the maximum life is not secured from all 
the ties, the figures presented show that this waste, in the case 
considered, is more than offset by the saving in labor resulting. 
No one will deny the effect the yearly disturbance of the track 
during tie renewals has on the amount of labor necessary to 
maintain that track in proper condition. The entire question re- 
solves itself into a study of whether this saving in track labor 
is sufficient to more than offset the increased outlay for ties. At- 
tention in general has been fixed on securing the maximum life 
from the ties, and but little thought has been given to the ques- 
tion of the labor involved. Some may attribute economy in this. 
instance to the fact that work in this case was done in a part 
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of the ccuntry where ties are worth but 40 cents apiece as com- 
pared with 50 and 60 cents in the northern states, but it must 
also be remembered that labor is secured in the South for about 
$1.10 per day as compared with $1.50 in general. Thus, tue ratio 
remains about the same. If Mr. Trabue’s figures for the entire 
life of the ties work out as he anticipates, the experiment will 
become a powerful argument for the treatment of ties. If it is 
economical to renew to face ties having an average life of six 
years, it is of far greater advantage to thus renew ties having a 
lice of 8, 10 or 12 years. It is to be regretted that more roads 
have not kept figures of the actual cost of the various items of 
track work involved here. A recent attempt to gather such 
data from several cf the large roads revealed the fact that prac- 
tically no such figures had ever been collected. In this regard, 
Mr. Trabue has an advantage in that he has kept actual cost 
data on all his investigations. It is to be hoped that this stuay 
will lead other men to investigate the question more fully and 
gather statistics of cost under their own operating conditions. 
We shall be very glad to receive further data on this subject 
which other men may have collected. 


RAILWAY FORESTRY OPERATIONS. 

HE record of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s success in forestry 
operations, described in another column, is particularly im- 
portant since conservative logging has scarcely been tried by 
railway foresters. The necessity for the conservation of timber 
resources in this country has become a popular cry in recent 
years, and railway managers have not been slow in recognizing 
it. Most of the large roads now have an officer in charge cf 
some phase of the work of producing, preserving or utilizing tim- 
ber, and much progress has been made in this line. Attempts 
by the roads to increase the production of timber have been di- 
rected principally to planting trees on waste lands, and in several 
instances this work has advanced beyond the experimental stage 
It is urged in favor of such planting that, in addition to raising 
timber, the plantations serve as a protection against soil erosion, 
and in some cases against drifting snow, and that they are vali 
able as object lessons in conservaticn to farmers along this line. 
But the total amount of land now available for such pianting, 
or which could be secured at a reasonable price, is entirely in 
adequate to produce the timber needed for railway consumption, 
and it would be impossible to plant trees fast enough to insure 
an adequate tie supply, even if money and land were available. 
Another objection to extensive work of this kind is that the 
expenditure necessary for the work cannot produce returns for 
many years, 30 or 40 years being about the average period in 

which standard ties of common species can be grown. 
Foresters are practically agreed that if a supply of timber is to 
be assured for the future it must be done in the main by man- 
aging existing timber land and not by planting. It is not gen- 
erally realized how much waste there is in the present methods 
This waste is especially great in the 
production of hewed ties. It is customary to select only the 
younger and straighter trees for ties, making only one tie from 
each tree. A tree from 10 to 14 in. in diameter is still growing 
very rapidly, and a much greater timber production per acre 
could be secured by allowing these trees to mature before cutting. 
In present practice many trees of tie size are left, because for 
some reason they are difficult to log, and it is estimated by the 
government forestry bureau that by taking all trees of the tie 
size on the area now cut over, the yield per acre could be in- 
creased from 60 to 125 ties. If the trees now taken were allowed 
to mature this yield could be increased by 170 ties per acre. 
There is also considerable waste in cutting the stumps high and 
in not sawing the log so as to make use of the greatest amount 
of timber. It is estimated that the saving possible by the ap- 
plication of proper methods in milling is 25 per cent. On the 
basis of these estimated savings, the area which is cut over each 
year under the extremely wasteful methods now commonly used 
could easily be reduced about two-thirds, and at the same time 


of logging and milling. 
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the net return for each acre would be considerably increased. 

Forestry bureau statistics show that the annual consumption 
of lumber in the United States is about 60 billion board feet, 
of which the railways consume approximately 15 per cent., or 
9 billion feet. The annual growth of timber per acre in a prop- 
erly managed forest is about 400 board feet, although much 
higher yields than this are obtained in European forests, and, 
no dcubt, could be obtained in this country if proper methods 
were adopted. It isy of course, impossible to utilize this entire 
growth in the finished product, but it can be assumed that under 
proper conditions at least 75 per cent. of the growth can be so 
utilized, and on this assumption 300 board feet could be secured 
from each acre each year. On this basis 30,000,000 acres of 
forest land, properly managed, would supply all the railways in 
the country with lumber at the present rate of consumption for an 
indefinite period. The annual consumption for all purposes, 
nine billion feet, is being constantly reduced, however, and, on 
this account, the above figure is considered a conservative es- 
timate. When it is remembered that a very small number of 
railways now hold over 10,000,000 acres of timber land, it is evi- 
dent that no very extensive purchases of private property by rail- 
way corporations would have to be made to enable the companies 
to produce all their own timber. 

Some railway managers object that forestry operations pro- 
vide for the future at the expense of the present. The best an- 
swer to this argument is the immediate saving in the cost of 
lumber made by the Pennsylvania Railroad by managing but a 
small tract of timber land. A considerable profit was shown in 
the first cutting on a very badly mutilated second growth forest, 
the entire expense of preparing the tract for producing a maxi- 
mum growth in future cuttings being counted in the cost of 
production. Future cuttings on this same tract will show much 
greater profits. If it is true that a railway management can 
net $12,000 in three years on a small tract of only fair timber in 
addition to providing itself a supply of lumber for the future, 
it is time the policy of managing timber lands now owned and 
of securing other timber lands which can be managed be gen- 
erally adopted. 


ENGINEERING ARTICLES SINCE JULY 21. 
HE following articles of special interest to engineers and 
maintenance of way men, and to which readers of the 
engineering and maintenance of way section may wish to refer, 
have appeared in the issues of the Railway Age Gazette since 
July 21: 

The Procedure of Technical Associations—E. L. Corthell; in a letter 
to the editor, comments on proper procedure at technical association con- 
ventions, as exemplified in a recent European congress. July 28, page 164. 

Coal and Ore Docks of the Baltimore & Ohio at Lorain, Ohio.—The 
Baltimore & Ohio’s ore and coal handling plant at Lorain is one of the 


best exemples of a modern plant for the mechanical handling of these 
commodities. The engineering features of the building of this plant and 


details of the unloading machinery and power supply are included in an 


illustrated article on page 178 of the issue of July 28. 

College Men in Railway Work.—A continuation of tlie series of com- 
ments on this subject, signed by ‘“‘Yale, 1894,” appears in the issue of 
August 4, page 204. 

Substructure of the Kentucky & Indiana Bridge-—One of the large 
bridge projects now under way is the replacing of the old Kentucky & 
Indiana bridge over the Ohio river at Louisville, Ky. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the substructure work, with a number of illustrations, appears on 
page 208 of the issue of August 4. 

The new manual of the American Railway 
which has recently been completely revised and 
reviewed on page 277 of the issue of August 11. 

The North Coast Railroad.—The building of the North Coast Railroad 
has attracted wide attention and is one of the important steps in the 
development of the far Northwest. The connections which the new line 
will. make with existing lines, the unusual features in its construction, 
and a number of photographs of work along the line are included in an 
article in the issue of August 11, page 283. 

Ductility in Rail Steel—P. H. Dudley, consulting engineer of the New 
York Central Lines, presented a paper before the recent convention of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, which included a complete dis- 
of ductility in rail steel. This paper is reprinted on page 289 
of the issue of August 11. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE EXTRA GANG. 


Huntineton, Inp., July 29, 1911. 
To THE Epitor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The editorial on the function of the extra gang, on page 124 
of the issue of July 21, appealed to me, as an extra gang can 
much abuse a piece of work if it is not properly organized. 

I had occasion a short time ago to visit an extra gang which 
was trimming a stretch of stone ballast. A foreman was in 
charge who had spent about $200 per mile more for stone ballast 
work a couple of years ago than other foremen who were doing 
exactly the same class of work under practically the same con- 
ditions. He was starting to trim the stone in a manner which 
was costly and very slow. He laid a fence board cn the berm 
where the slope of the ballast would catch it, after which he had 
a few men dig out large sized rocks and lay them down in a 
neat line. This might be all right for a road which has plenty 
of money, but for efficiency in track work it is hardly necessary, 
for the operaticn of trains over this track would destroy this 
neat ballast line with less than six months. He also had the 
entire gang of men engaged in trimming ballast in a very short 
space. 

I promptly reorganized his gang in three parts. Two men 
were detailed to work ahead of the gang, one on each side of the 
track, throwing loose stcne on the berm up on the ballast 
shoulder and also keeping the ballast out of the way of the 
boards which were used to make the ballast line. Thirteen men 
were started in at a certain point. Four of them were placed 
on each side of the track to form the shoulder and trim the line 
of the ballast, while four men worked in the center of the track 
shoveling the ballast out of the center on to the shoulder. Two 
and one-half by 6 by 16-ft. fence boards were placed on the 
berm at the points indicated by the ballast templet which was 
handled by one man a short distance in advance of the rest of 
the gang. 

Thirteen more men were then started in at another point 
approximately as far in advance of point A as the day’s work 
would carry a gang of 13 men. This gang of 13 men was also 
supplied with fcur trimming boards and one templet. The fore- 
man took charge of one gang, while the other gang was placed 
in charge of the assistant foreman. Six foreigners in charge of 
a native laborer trucked ballast to points where a full shoulder 
had not been made. There was also one man carrying water, 
making a total cf 37 men and the foreman. After working a 
few hours in this manner the foreman voluntarily said that the 
work was going much faster than formerly and his reports since 
that time have been surprising to me, while at the same time, 
his work is done very well. By splitting up the gang as outlined 
we had three bunches of men always trying to catch up with each 
other, which naturally incited some rivalry between the bunches 
as well as serving to keep them apart. It did not give them a 
chance to do as much talking as a crowd of foreigners will do 
if too many are working together under the supervision of one 
man. 

This instance illustrates the results that can be accomplished 
rot only by superviscrs, but also by many division engineers, 
some of whom depend ‘too much upon their supervisors, and 
do not get closely enough in contact with the work themselves. 
In another instance my attention was called to the poor daily 
rail reports which were received from a rail gang, and I was 
able to increase the amount of work done by this gang from 50 
ft. per man per day to 100 ft. per man per day by going on the 
ground personally and remedying the difficulty. 

A. SWARTZ, 


Division Engineer, Erie Railroad. 
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FORESTRY OPERATIONS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


An important work which has not been emphasized in com- 
menting on the forestry work af the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
the conservative management of its timbered lands. The logging 
operations which have been conducted by the company’s foresters 
during the last three years over a total area of about 1,200 acres 
form only one of the means which are being used by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in an'effort to solve the problem of procuring 
ties and other timbers. It has used during these three years 
2,600,000 board feet of lumber and 15,000 ties produced from 
woodlands which are being managed by its foresters. The tracts 
on which they are applying the principles of silviculture include 
small areas along the right-of-way which have no value to the 
company except frcm the timber which is growing on them, and 
the more extensive areas of land which are the catchment basins 
for the mountain reservoirs which supply water for locomotive 
and shop use. 

Logging operations as carried on by the foresters have in view 
the best utilization of the standing timber and the conservation 
of the supply for future operations. Although the aim is to 
leave each tract logged in more productive condition than before, 
each case presents its own peculiar conditions, and must be con- 














Planting Acorns at Morrisville Nursery. 


sidered as a separate problem. On many unmanaged timber 
tracts frequent fires have added to the injury caused by partial 
cuttings. In extreme cases the result of such fires and cuttings 
is that there are no young trees which are worth leaving and the 
mature trees are badly damaged. Under such extreme conditions 
the area as a rule would be cut clean and a complete planting 
made. The other extreme condition exists when the area has 
been free from fires and cuttings and the growth is so well 
graded in age that it is possible to cut out matured trees and 
still leave sufficient young growth to stock the area. The most 
prevalent condition, however, lies between these two extremes, 
and the methods adopted under such conditions are well illus- 
trated by the work done on the Brush Mountain tract near 
Altoona, Pa. This tract includes about 700 acres in the drainage 
basin of the reservoirs which store the water for use in case of 
fire at the Altoona shops. Forest growth conserves and purifies 
the ground water supply, and in order properly to care for the 
timberlands in drainage areas the officers responsible for the 
water supply were glad to avail themselves of the services of the 
company’s foresters. The tract under management lies in a 
basin-shaped valley known locally as the “Kettle.” The slopes 
are steep, with a range of about 400 ft. in elevation. The forest 
on most of the area was second growth in blocks of even age 
from six to eighty years old, resulting from fires and partial cut- 
tings. There were also some virgin trees which had been left 
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because they were not merchantable. Three types of timber are 
distinguishable. The bottom land bears hemlock, white pine, 
black birch, red maple, white ash, cucumber tree, tulip, bass- 
wood and black ash. As this low ground is continually moist, 
fires have never been able to run over it, and on that account 
the reproduction is good. The slopes, which include most of the 
area, have white oak, red oak, scarlet oak, black oak, chestnut 
oak, chestnut, beech, black birch, white pine, pitch pine, black 
gum and pignut hickory. Fires have repeatedly run over these 








Red Oak Plantation Three Years After Planting. 


areas, with the result that there is very little ground cover and 
reproduction is mostly of sprout origin. The ridges are dry 
and the scattered timber was stunted and of poor quality. The 
principal species are chestnut oak, black oak and pitch pine. The 
reproduction is so poor as to be hardly worth considering. 
Many trees on the tract had been seriously damaged by fire and 
wind, and many were dead or dying, so that much of the lumber 
was fast decreasing in value. 

On account of the mutilated condition of this forest a very 
heavy improvement cutting was necessary. The intention was to 
remove everything that could possibly be removed without inter- 
fering with the water conserving value of the property or reduc- 
ing the productive capacity of the land, and ultimately to secure 
a stand which would produce timber usable by the railway. To 
these ends there were removed in the cutting all mature, dam- 
aged and dead trees of all species; all trees of merchantable 
size, except where needed for reproduction; and every tree of the 
following species: gum, scarlet oak, birch, sassafras, ironwood, 
dogwood and witch hazel. The foresters of the company per- 
sonally marked all trees for removal. In this marking a short- 
handled axe is used to blaze the trunk breast high and just 
below stump height. To identify the mark, a sharp blow is 
struck in the bare spot with the keystone brand of the head of 
the axe. In the process of marking, many barren spots were 
found which had been so badly burned that there could be little 
or no natural reproduction of desirable species. On these areas 
it was decided to plant three-year-old Scotch pine seedlings 
where the soil is not too rocky and to sow white pine where 
there is not sufficient soil for the Scotch pine. A contract was 
let to an experienced woodsman for all logging on the tract, the 
contractor agreeing to deliver the manufactured timber on cars 
at Altoona. This contract also covered taking tanbark and the 
other by-products, except charcoal, which was covered under a 
separate contract. The tanbark was taken first, the work begin- 
ning early in the spring. Only hemlock and chestnut oaks were 
usable as tanbark, and the trees which were cut for their bark 
were allowed to remain where they fell until the beginning of 
the logging. For getting out the sawed timber, a portable saw- 
mill having a capacity of about 5,000 board feet a day was used 
by the contractor. The foresters in charge of the work at first 
designated to the contractor what form of timber should be 
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made from logs of a given species and size, but as the contractor 
had had considerable expcrience in this work and was intelli- 
gently interested in this conservative logging, the matter was left 
largely to his judgment with frequent checks by the foresters. 
The contractor was so well satisfied with the results of the 
marking that he has since sought to employ the company’s for- 
esters to mark trees on his own land. In general, ties were made 
from white oak and chestnut oak trees of a diameter which would 
just make one tie, as it was more profitable to saw logs large 
enough to make two ties into bridge timbers, crossing planks 
or smaller sticks. The contractor was required to avoid injury 
to young trees throughout the work by so felling trees as not 
to strike any trees not intended for removal, by not cutting sap- 
lings of desirable species for use in logging operations, and by 
not locating roads through young growth. All stumps were cut 
low, the rule being that the stump of a sound tree should not 
exceed in height half the diameter of the tree at stump height. 
The surface of the stumps was left smooth and in good condition 
so that desirable sprouts would be more readily produced. 
Branch wood and refuse was cut so as to lie close to the ground 
and thus rot more rapidly. Since cordwood was not readily 
saleable in the vicinity, it was necessary to make charcoal from 
the unmerchantable timber. 

Both the contractor for the logging and the one for making 
the charcoal agreed to exercise every possiblé care in preventing 
fires and in fighting them when once started. This is the most 
important provision that can be made in managing timber land. 
During dry weather a man ‘was kept patrolling the tract con- 
tinually, and in case of an alarm of fire the contractor was 
required to set every man in his force to fighting the fire. 

Up to the present time about 1,200,000 board feet of lumber, 
5,000 cords of charcoal woods, 90 cords of paper wood, 130 cords 
of tanbark and 189,000 lath have been made from this tract. Of 
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Locust Grove Planted in 1902. 


this amount the followirg was taken by the Pennsylvania 


Railroad: 
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The products that could not be used by the railway were sold 
to outside parties. All products taken by the company are 
charged at market prices, and on this basis the operations on this 
tract have netted a profit of over $12,000 to date, including in the 
expenses all supervision and technical administration of the work. 

The cost of practicing forestry in this manner is calculated by 
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the department at about five cents for each thousand board feet. 
Since the net profit on the 1,200 acres logged has averaged 
about $23 per acre (stumpage not charged), and this 1s typical 
second growth land which has been considered of little value, 
it is evident that if the example of conservative logging set by 
the railway were followed by other land owners in the state the 
amount and value of forest products, both present and future, 
would be greatly increased. 

The company’s purchasing agent always gives the forestry 
department a chance to fill a requisition for lumber before an 
attempt is made to buy it elsewhere. If any of the material 
needed can be supplied from the company’s tracts the order for 
it is placed with the forester. In order to provide seedlings 
for planting the company conducts a nursery at Morrisville, Pa., 
where commercial trees are grown and ornamental stock is 
carried for use on the system. The total area under cultivation 
is 38% acres and the annual capacity is about one million trees. 
Comparing the cost of producing the trees at this nursery with 
the market price, the net saving to the company for the year 1910 
was about $6,000. The planting of trees on unused land has been 
carried on since 1902. During the nine years up to and including 
1910, there were set out 4,099,524 trees. This planting has been 
done on tracts of various sizes and under various conditions. 
Whenever a tract is turned over for forestry purposes a careful 














Locust Plantation Near Vineyard, Pa. 


examination is made to determine how it can best be used. If 
it is already wooded the timber is inspected, and if the stand 
is sufficiently valuable the tract is carefully logged and con- 
servatively managed. If it must be cut clean, or if it is already 
a clear area, the advisability of planting it is considered. If it is 
to be planted, the species which will grow best in that soil must 
also be decided on. The planting may be done either in the 
spring or fall, preferably in the spring. This work is done 
by squads of men who are employed locally. They work over 
the ground in two rows, the men in front cuttirg the sod and 
digging holes with mattccks, and the men behind, who carry the 
seedlings in buckets partly filled with water, planting them in the 
holes. The trees are set in rows, the location of each tree being 
determined by the planters by sighting stakes or by following 
stretched lines. Under favorable circumstarces a squad should 
plant 400 trees per man per day. To grow tall and straight trees 
desirable for timber it is necessary that the seedlings be planted 
close together, the approved spacing in mest cases being six feet 
in both directions. After several years this growth may require 
thinning if the stand is good, altheugh the natural suppression 
of a considerable number of the seedlirgs must be expected. 
\long all such plantations which adjoin the right of way a fire 
line is kept plowed to guard against the spread of fire from loco- 
inctive sparks. Mcst of the older plantations are of black locust, 
and it is to be regretted that this species is being attacked by 
borers with considerable damage to the yourg trees. The 
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borers attack both good and bad trees, and, although they do not 
kill the trees, the holes they make cause many of the trees to 
break and to a marked degree weaken the timber which can be 
made from the tree. The locust leaf miner is also attacking these 
plantations, with the result that the growth of the trees is 
retarded through lack of nourishment, since the leaves cannot 
perform their functions after they are attacked by the miner. 
Although the locust grows well in Pennsylvania and makes 
desirable trees, posts, etc., it does not seem practicable to con- 
tinue its planting for these purposes until some method can be 
devised to prevent the damage by these insects. 

Various lines of. experimental planting are attempted from 
time to time. As an example of this class of work, two double 
rows of evergreen trees were planted near Glen Loch, Pa., in 
1910, to serve as a snow fence. The wooden snow fences com- 
monly used require considerable maintenance, and it is thought 
desirable to substitute growing evergreen trees where conditions 
are favorable. Their use, however, requires a wide space be- 
tween the track and right of way line. In the planting made, 
the first row of trees is Scotch pine planted 100 ft..from the 
track, while the outer row, of Norway spruce, is planted along 
the property line. To save expense, small trees were used in 
this planting, but it is thought they will be large enough in 
a few years to drop the snow behind them successfully. 

In addition to the other activities of the foresters, the two 
wood preserving plants operated by the company are also under 
their technical direction. 

The forestry department is in charge of E. A. Sterling, for- 
ester, who has several trained men under his direction. William 
Springer, Jr., is in charge of the logging operations and the 
management of the woodlots, and W. C. Shepard has charge of 
the nursery and planting work. John Foley, first assistant for- 
ester, who is now acting as chief lumber inspector, was active in 
the examination of timber land and the inauguration of the 
conservative lumbering operations. In addition to the regular 
staff several students in university forestry courses are employed 
during the summer to handle minor details of the work requiring 
some technical training. We are indebted to Messrs. Sterling 
and Springer for the above information. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH RED BEECH RAILWAY TIES. 





Since 1896 experiments with red beech for railway ties have 
been made in the neighborhood of Eberswalde by the Prussian 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, in connection with the 
Ministry of Public Works. The carrying out of these experi- 
ments was entrusted to the main station of the experimental 
section of the Forestry Department, in connection with the rail- 
way authorities of the Stettin line; and later with the central 
railway office in Berlin. 

As regards the results of these experiments, and the lessons to 
be learned therefrom, Professor Dr. Schwappach has published a 
report, a concise résumé of which is here given. 

(1) Sound soft-hearted beech wood, impregnated with tar oil 
containing creosote, is a very desirable material for railway ties; 
and on main lines should last at least 25 years. 

(2) Sound red-hearted beech wood may be used for ties 
without any apprehension, if the area of the red heart does not 
amount to more than 25 per cent for the entire cross-section of 
the tie, and the heart of the log does not come near the outside 
of the tie. Ties with gray-dyed heart are to beg rejected. 

(3) In selecting the wood by the forestry officials, care is to 
be taken that only sound wood is chosen for ties; rotten places, 
and especially at large branches, are to be avoided. 

(4) Especial attention must be given to thorough drying of 
the wood before impregnation. 

(5) In order to prevent splitting of the wood, the proper pre- 
cautions must be taken at once after felling the tree. Letting the 
felled logs lie long in the sun in the early spring, which is often 
very dry, is especially to be avoided. 
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FIRST PRIZE: GALLOWS FRAMES FOR PLACING 
GIRDERS. 
BY S. C. TANNER, 
Master Carpenter, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 

It became necessary last year to replace an old wooden truss 
bridge with deck plate girders 86 ft. long and weighing approxi- 
mately 102,000 Ibs. The length of the bridge and trestle ap- 
proaches over all was 731 ft. 5 in., while the height from the 
base of rail to low water at the location of the girder span was 
75 ft. 3 in. The construction of the old trusses was such that it 
would have been both difficult and expensive to build a gallows 
frame on the bridge to handle the girders, while the amount of 
trafic over this branch line did not permit the use of steam 















Gallows Frames Partially Dismantled. 
wrecking cranes. It would also have been dangerous to snub 
the girders down into place on each side of the track from a 
flat car. For these reasons it was decided to build two gallows 
frames on flat cars, with another flat car, or idler, between. On 
this idler two transfer bridge winches were installed for hoisting 
the girders, while four boat cleats were securely fastened to the 
floor of each of the cars equipped with gallows frames. The 
girders were unloaded ‘on cribbing on the ground at one end of 
the bridge on opposite sides of the track the day before they 
were installed. The following day the three cars were placed 
between the girders, which were picked up by means of two 
sets of 1% in. block and tackle at each end of each girder. The 
rope was made fast to the boat cleats and the three cars were 
then pulled out over the location of the girders on the bridge. 














After cutting the engine loose and blocking the cars, the girders 
were Icwered into place with little difficulty, notwithstanding 

















Carrying Girders Out on the Bridge. 


the fact that it rained the entire day and all the ropes were wet 
and hard to handle. 
This method will work out safely and economically on any 










































































Girders Lowered into Place. 


single track railway where steam cranes are not advisable or 
permissible on account of their weight. 
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Shifting a Trestle Deck. 
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SECOND PRIZE: SHIFTING A TRESTLE DECK. 


BY J. T. FRAME, 

Engineer Maintenance of Way, Chicago Great Western, Clarion, Iowa. 

It frequently happens that the deck of a timber trestle outlines 
the piles and by redriving the bridge with new bents complete, 
several years’ service is obtained from the old deck. The stand- 
ard span length of the old and new trestles being the same, the 
new bents are driven a few feet distant from the old, and are 
capped and braced. The process of changing the deck from the 
old to the new location, if dismantled and moved in sections, is 
tedious and expensive. Considerable time and expense as well 
as delays to trains is saved by jacking up the rails, leaving the 
stringers, ties and guard rails intact, pulling the cap drift bolts 
and moving the deck forward. A jack block is set in the em- 
bankment at the end from which the deck is to be moved, and a 
heavy ratchet jack is set against the end of each chord of 
stringers with this block as a base. A steamboat pulling jack 
is anchored to each rail and to the other end of each of the 
chords. A man on each of the four jacks will move the entire 
deck of a trestle of several spans in length to its new location 
in a few minutes. The attached sketch [see preceding page] 
shows the manner in which the work is performed. 


DERRICK CAR FOR HANDLING BRIDGE TIMBERS. 





BY L. C. LAWTON, 
Division Engineer, A., T. & S. F., Newton, Kan. 

A number of divisions on the Santa Fe use a derrick car quite 
similar to the one described in the Railway Age Gazette of July 
21. So much work is done with them that one division at least 
has two of these cars. As their uses multiplied it was found 
that piles or rail could not be unloaded from a gondola car on 
account of the boom striking the end of the car while coupled 
with the derrick. The original seat of the boom was placed at 
the bottom of the mast, and this is still used for heavy lifting 
from flat cars. To make it possible to lift from the center of 
coal cars a second seat for the boom was placed 3 ft. above the 
first on the mast. This is used almost entirely in unloading 
bridge material, making it possible to pick up any standard stick 
without lengthening the bcom. 





RAILS AS BRIDGE STRINGERS. 


BY E. R. LEWIS, 
Division Engineer, Michigan Central, Bay City, Mich. 


It was necessary several years ago to lay track over seven 
waterways for which wocden trestle bridges with spans 16 ft. 
long were designed. The materials for these trestles came to 
hand promptly excepting the 7 in. x 16 in. x 32 ft. Douglas fir 
stringers, which were ordered from the Northwest and had been 
delayed in transit because of a wreck. To allow the track laying 
to proceed continuous girders were designed and made from 
65 Ib. rails and used in place of the stringers. The spans were 
reduced from 16 ft. to 8 ft. and piling driven accordingly. The 
elevation of the cut-off was raised 11% in. to provide for the 
difference in depth of stringers. The girders were made of nine 
rails each, balled together, five rails standing upright side by side 
with four on top of them upside down. Steel strap clamps held 
the rails in position while holes were drifled through the webs 
and 1 in. stringer bolts securely bolted through all the rails. The 
drilling and assembling were done at the bridge sites by the 
blacksmith and helpers. These girders were laid on the wooden 
caps and fastened to them with drift bolts and clamps to prevent 
creeping. While the construction was intended to be temporary, 
the girders have been in place to this time and have given 
satisfaction. 
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METHOD OF RAISING TRESTLES. 


BY M. RINEY, 

Foreman of Bridges and Buildings, Chicago & North Western, Baraboo, Wis. 

It has recently been necessary to raise several pile bridges from 
8 to 28 in. on a branch of the Chicago & North Western, where 
there were four passenger and six freight trains daily between 7 
a.m. and 6 p. m. Second-hand 8 in. x 16 in. timbers were 
placed longitudinally on the pile, bracing the entire length of 
the bridge, as shown in the sketch. Eight inch x 8 in. x 12 ft. 
ties were placed on these stringers, and jacks placed on them, 
while 8 in. x 8 in. x 10 ft. ties were placed on the head of the 
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Raising Trestle with Jacks. 


jacks under the track stringers, of which there were three under 
each rail. The longest bridge raised was a 19-span structure 243 
ft. long with an average height of 16 ft. This entire bridge was 
raised with six No. 4 Barrett jacks and two screw jacks and a 
safe run-off made in ten hours. Dowels and lining bolts were 
put in place and all material picked up within this time. It 
required one day to place the 8 in. x 16 in. timbers the entire 
length of the bridge, costing $15.25, while it cost $13 to raise the 
bridge. ‘The cost per lineal foot of this work for the 8 in. raise 
was 1134 cents, which is as cheap as any way to handle this 
class of work. 
ANCHORING CRIBS IN WASH-OUTS. 
BY F. BURRELL, 

General Bridge Foreman, Chicago & North Western, Fremont, Neb. 

The following scheme was used successfully in filling a wash- 
out a few years ago at a point where the river had overflowed 
and washed out a long stretch of track. The stream was moving 
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Crib and Anchor for Filling Washouts. 


with a velocity as high as 12 miles per hour and left a hole 
from 20 to 30 ft. deep with from 10 to 22 ft. of water. The 
pile driver was busy at a wreck some miles away, and, in order 
to reduce the amount of pile driving, it was determined to build 
cribs out as far as possible. 
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Cribs of the dimensions shown in the attached drawing were 
built and an attempt was made to put them into place, but it 
was found impossible to hold them without anchors. To make 
these anchors three pieces of 65 lb. rail. 6 ft. long were bound 
together by chains to which a ring was fastened. The crib was 
fastened to the anchor by ropes and tackle, as shown. The 
anchors were worked out to a favorable position and dumped, 
the velocity of the water, together with the weight of the rail, 
causing them to become quickly buried in the sand. The cribs 
were then filled with riprap and sunk into place. In this way 
the work was carried on until the bridge was shortened to 
160 ft. before the pile driver arrived. This method is especially 
applicable in streams carrying a large amount of sand or silt 
where the anchor and crib are quickly buried. 


COMPRESSED AIR PLANT. 


BY G. LE BOUTILLIER, 
Division Engineer, Pennsylvania Lines West, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A home-made field drilling, reaming and riveting plant has 
been extensively used in the erection and reconstruction of steel 
bridges with company forces on the Cincinnati division of the 
Pennsylvania. This plant was built some six years ago, when 18 
light bridges were replaced with heavier structures. These 
bridges ranged in length from 20 to 90 ft., and consisted of deck 
I-beams, deck plate girders, deck troughs, half through plate 
girders with trough floors and through plate girders. Consider- 
able field reaming and riveting were necessary on some of these 
bridges. 

Since that time it has been used a large number of times, 
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Layout of Compressed Air Plant. 


both in the erection of new bridges and in strengthening old 
bridges by adding web stiffener angles, cover plates on girders 
and floor beams, and adding floor stringers and knee braces. 
The accompanying sketch shows the arrangement of the plant as 
used in strengthening bridge No. 220 at Dayton, Ohio, during 
1910. 

In constructing the air compressing plant an old hoisting engine 
boiler was set up to furnish the steam. Two old locomotive air 
pumps provided air pressure, while two old locomotive air tanks 
were used for air storage. Old gas and water pipes and connec- 
tions were used to pipe the air to the tools. Drilling, reaming 
and riveting tools, with the necessary air hose, were purchased 
at a small cost. The whole plant is set up at each bridge, as 
required, and has worked most satisfactorily. 
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Vor. 51, No. 7. 
A CHEAP CONCRETE HOISTING ELEVATOR. 


BY H. C. ARTER, 

Concrete Foreman, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Jacksonville, IIl. 
In building concrete piers near Jacksonville, Ill., an apparatus 
to hoist concrete into the piers was devised to do away with the 
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Skid and Bucket of Concrete Hoisting Elevator. 


common use of false work. A ladder or skid was made out of 
two pieces of 3 in. x 12 in. timber placed 2 ft. 6 in. apart and 
long enough to reach from the ground to the top of the piers. 
A 1 in. rod was placed across the skid at the upper end, as 








Concrete Hoisting Bucket. 


shown in the sketch. A concrete box of % cu. yd. capacity 
was made of 2 in. pine with 4 in. x 4 in. guides extending down 
outside the ladder to prevent the box from slipping off the 
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skids. Two hooks were placed on the under side of the box at 
the upper egde. A cable was fastened to a hoop on the box 
and passed through a block to the drum of a hoisting engine. 
As the box is raised to the top of the skids the hooks engage the 











Dumping the Bucket. 


1 in. bolt and dump the box. With this arrangement it is easily 
possible to handle a % yd. batch every 1%4 minutes. The cost 
of this device was about $10, as compared with a probable cost 
of $100 for false work. 





RENEWING TIES TO FACE. 





BY R. P, TRABUE, 
Roadmaster, N. C. & St. L., Nashville, Tenn. 

After an experience of almost twenty years, first as engineer 
of construction and then as roadmaster, I became convinced 
that the prevailing methods of track maintenance left much to be 
desired in point of economy. Increasing tonnage makes it more 
and more difficult to maintain a high standard of track under the 
old method without a very great expense. After a careful con- 
sideration of all the phases of labor and material that are em- 
ployed in the maintenance of track, I came to the conclusion 
that we could get better track, at much less cost, by renewing ties 
to face; and, while this method is revolutionary in its nature, 
the facts, borne out by an experience of two and a half years, 
have proven that the practice is all and more than I had expected. 

Below are comparative figures of actual cost of maintenance 
of track by putting in ties to face and by the old method of 
patching in ties. The effective life of a cross-tie in main track, 
as borne oue by our past experience, is six years. The cost of 
the initial preparation of a mile of track, with ties renewed to 
face, for which special account was kept, was as follows: 


SHOO CLGSNAICG, OE 40 (CPB. . ocsecck cease ae eeese’ $1,200.00 
1,200 CU. Yas. DANESt, Ab SO COREG. o.6-0+osc00 50 n00see 631.50 


Labor putting in ties, ballasting and dressing up..... 844.00 


$2,675.50 


Average cost per year, based on six-year life of ties. $446.00 
Cost of labor required to keep this mile of track in 
first-class condition, based on our experience of the 
past two years and a half, including three winters, 
has been, for the first three years, $27.50 per year, 
and for the ensuing three years will be, say $75.00 


per year, or an average cost per year for six years of $51.25 
Initial cost—average per year......ssecccessecccces 446.00 
Total average cost per mile, per year, for renewal of 

ties and ballast, and labor of keeping track in first- 

ARCA EMINTL aig’ cas 5, oe SOBs ats aletee SOD Geos $497.25 


If the ties are renewed one at a time at different places, 
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always leaving sound ties on each side of those advanced in 
decay, as is the common practice of other roads, it might be 
possible to get a life in main line of seven years. By this plan 
it would be necessary to work over the entire mile every year 
renewing ties, and 429 ties would be required each year which at 
40 cents would cost $171.60. The labor of putting in these ties, 
tamping up, etc., would cost $77.22. To keep this track in good 
condition would require that a slight raise be made and some 
new ballast added every two years. On stone ballast it is im- 
possible to tamp on a raise of less than an inch and a half, which 
would take 475 yds. of ballast at 50 cents, amounting to $237.50, 
or $118.75 per year. The cost of labor for such surfacing is 
$500 per mile, or $250 per year. To this must be added the cost 
of further maintenance which is required on account of the con- 
tinual disturbance of the roadbed and which, according to our 
experience, will amount to $100 per mile. 
Summarizing, we have the following cost per mile per year: 





NI eb ald Hale Sev cldval ihate xo o oe ie Main ea Se Sel a als AalwRs $171.60 
EQ00Ts DRICHING 11) 1168 sie. x0. 5:50.05 ccc cee vessceseewenss 77.22 
pannel, 130 in: SVOEY CWO NERIS 5 ois ccc cde sicccee ss 118.75 
Labor, surfacing and applying ballast............... 250.00 
Labor, maintaining surface and line...............-. 100.00 

Total average cost per mile per year.............. $717.57 
Average cost per mile, renewing ties to face......... 497.25 
Difference in favor of renewing ties to face......... $220.32 


In both of the above cases it is assumed that a clean bed of 
ballast exists under the ties. With the first method, at the end 
of the six-year period the 4 in. of ballast would be in a much 
better condition than the 4% in. which has been put in at two- 
year intervals by the second method. It would not be necessary 
at the end of the six-year period to use as much as 4 in. of 
ballast again and a raise of 2%4 to 3 in. would be all that would 
be needed for another six years. The annual cost for the second 
six-year period would be considerably less than for the first. 

Under the old method, floating gangs are necessary to help 
out the section men in maintaining track. Every year less and 
less of this labor is necessary, as our track is put up by the 
new method. This is a great saving, for floating gang labor is 
expensive as well as unsatisfactory. The adoption of the first 
method requires a greater initial outlay for a few years and the 
economy of the plan cannot be fully realized until a large amount 
of track has been so treated. It may appear that the life of a 
white oak cross-tie as given above is shorter than past experience 
would warrant; nevertheless, the figures are correct, and are 
arrived at from careful observation. 

The following objections have been brought against renewing 
ties to face: 

First, that it is wasteful. The figures given disprove this. 
The value of the ties taken out before this is absolutely neces- 
sary is not the only thing to be considered, the cost of labor 
being the principal item. 

Second, that it causes disturbance of roadbed. As 429 ties, 
or one-seventh of the entire number, have to be renewed every 
year by the patching method, and the entire mile gone over, 
raising low places and joints where ties are almost rotted and 
doing necessary repair work to keep the track in first-class 
condition, it is very evident that the entire roadbed is very much 
disturbed every year. Under the other method only one-sixth 
of your track is renewed each year, and the small amount of 
repair work done on the part of the roadbed that is not renewed 
will not appreciably disturb it. 

Third, that track becomes weakened just before the time of 
renewal. This objection is met by the fact that, on renewing 
ties at the end of a six-year period, ties are taken out which 
would last one, two, and, a few, three years. These ties are used 
in sidings, but, in the estimates given, no credit for this has been 
taken. 

Fourth, that the life of the ties to be put in sidings is re- 
duced by rehandling. Doubtless the life of the tie is somewhat 
lessened by rehandling, but as no account is taken of these ties 
for sidings in the estimates of cost any use got from them is 
clear gain. 
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DETROIT RIVER TUNNEL YARDS. 


In planning ior the operation of the tunnel under the Detroit 
river connecting Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ont., it was neces- 
sary for the Michigan Central to provide electrified yards on 
both sides of the river. It was also desirable to include in the 
new improvements a classification yard. The single line of the 
Michigan Central from Buffalo branches at this point into the 
three lines to Chicago, Toledo and Bay City, making Detroit a 
natural distributing point. Although a great deal of classifi- 
cation could advantageously have been handled here, it was 
difficult to do such work before the building of the tunnel, as the 
existing yards were inadequate and it was necessary to ferry all 
freight across the river. A little rough classification work was 
done in loading and unloading the ferries. The old yards on the 
Detroit side extended east of the tunnel portal so that it was not 
feasible to attempt to utilize this old yard in planning for a 
new classification yard. The right of way from the Detroit 
portal of the tunnel to Bay City Junction, where the line to Bay 
City diverges, is through the manufacturing district of Detroit, 
and on this account it was thought best to locate the yard on the 
Windsor side, where the adjacent property was undeveloped and 
ample room could be secured for building a yard which would 
satisfy present needs and allow ample room for future expan- 
sion. The complete yard system includes east and westbound 
hump classification yards, and on the Windsor side east and 
westbound electrified receiving and departure yards on both the 
Windsor and Detroit sides. 

The electrified section on the Detroit side consists of a west- 
bound receiving yard of three tracks about 2,350 ft. long, a sim- 
ilar eastbound departure yard, a custom house track, an inspec- 
tion track, one passenger track, and a number of short switching 
tracks to facilitate handling of the electric locomotives. The 
layout of these tracks was influenced by the plans now about 
complete for building a new passenger station between Fifteenth 
and Seventeenth streets, as shown in the accompanying drawing. 
The freight yard was located so as not to interfere with the 
work on this station and to allow ample room for additional 
passenger tracks through the new train shed. Westbound trains 
are pulled through the tunnel by electric locomotives which enter 
the westbound electrified yard by a direct lead from the west- 
bound tunnel track. The trains are dropped in this yard and 
picked up again by road engines which pull through to the west 
end and reach the main line by a single track lead. Eastbound 
tunnel freight is separated from local freight at West Detroit 
and is pulled into the eastbound electric yard by road engines. 
It is picked up here by electric locomotives and handled through 
the tunnel to the electric receiving yard on the Windsor side. 
Two electric locomotives are used on all freight trains, their 
capacity being such that two of them can handle the same ton- 
nage as one road engine. There is an additional object in using 
two, since by placing one on the front and one on the rear end 
of every train the possibility of a train breaking in two in the 
tunnel is eliminated. 

The custom house track is entered from the westbound receiv- 
ing yard and a house is provided for the American customs 
officials. The electric locomctives are housed and repaired in 
a repair shed on the repair track, having a capacity for three 
of the locomotives at one time. Movements into and out of the 
yards are controlled by two all-electric interlocking plants, one 
of which also controls eastbound movements into the tunnel. 

On the Windsor side it was necessary to build a new pas- 
senger station, as the old one was located on the river front. 
The town of Windsor lies along the river and in locating the 
new station it was desirable to bring it as near the river as pos- 
sible. The approach grade to the tunnel, however, begins more 
than a mile back from the river, and the station had to be !.- 
cated just beyond this point on the level grade. A brick and 
stone building has been provided with facilities for handling the 

passenger business for a considerable time in the future. 
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The electric yard begins a short distance east of the station 
and is entered by a double track lead from the main tracks. It 
also has connections with inspecticn and switching tracks along- 
side the main line. A small inspection shed is provided at this 
point for minor repairs to the electric locomotives, which must 
be made on the Windsor side. The electric yard has eight tracks, 
each about 3,000 ft. long, the leads being arranged so that four 
of the tracks are cperated as eastbound and four westbound. 
The track centers are 15 ft. between adjacent tracks in each set 
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to two tracks about 1,600 ft. long) and five tracks abcut 4,000 ft. 
long. All of these seven tracks converge to a single lead to the 
main track. 

The entrance to the westbound receiving yard is at the same 
point as the junction of the eastbound classification yard with the 
main. <A single lead to this receiving yard diverges at once to 
five tracks about 3,600 ft. long. A 20-stall brick and frame en- 
gine house, a hemispherical bottom steel water tank, a concrete 


cinder pit, an oil house and other accessory buildings are provided 
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of four, and 19 ft, 6 in. between the two sections, allowing room 
for a row of electric arc light poles down the center of the yard. 
The yard is laid with 80-lb. relaid rail on creosoted ties. Man- 
ganese frogs are used throughout. This yard serves the same 
purpose and is operated in the same manner as the one already 
described on the Detroit side, except that the steam locomotives 
operating into and out of these yards are the shifting engines 
from the hump classification yards. An all-electric interlocking 
plant governs the entrance of the yard at the west end and a 
mechanical plant governs the connection between the electric and 
the steam yards. 

The eastbound steam receiving yard connects directly with 
the eastbound electric yard and has six tracks about 3,100 ft. 
long. A Canadian customs house is provided in ccnnection with 
this yard for an inspection of cars by the Canadian government. 











Windsor Yard. 


at this point, reached by engine leads from this receiving yard. 
As there were no accommodations for train men within con- 
venient reach of this point the company has provided a house 
where the men can secure rooms and meals. 

The crossings cf the two humps and the main line over the 
highway are carried on plate girder structures raised on con- 
crete abutments. It was necessary to revise the main line grade 
to provide the necessary clearance over this road. The highway 
which crossed the side near the east end of the eastbound classi- 
fication yard was closed and in return for this concession the 
company built and maintains a highway parallel to its tracks on 
the north side of the westbound receiving yard to a junction 
with Dougall road, which crosses under the humps. 

The westbound classification yard consists of 12 tracks aver- 
aging about 3,100 ft. long, entered from a single ladder off the 
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Classification and Electric Yards on Windsor Side of River. 


A connection is provided from the east end of this yard to the 
mnain tracks to allow any trains which do not have to be classified 
to take the main line again without going over the hump. A 


long lead over the hump was required on account of the lo- 
cation of a public highway which could not be closed and which 
had to be crossed at an elevation which would provide ample 
clearance. The grades over both humps are shown in the ac- 


companying profile. 
"wo ladders lead off of the hump to 13 tracks, averaging 
about 1,800 ft. long (which converge through a double ladder 


hump. In order to provide somewhat longer tracks in this 
classification yard double turnouts from the ladder at the west 
end were installed. 


The capacities of these yards are about as follows: 
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Under normal operating conditicns this yard is handling about 
1,150 cars a day, including both east and westbound. The cost 
for classification, exclusive of engine charges, is about 10 cents 
per car. 

The site of the yard before work was begun was a low, flat 
area, and exclusive of the humps, the building of the yard did 
not require a fill more than two or three feet high on the aver- 
age. The construction up to subgrade was handled by contract, 
the filling material being partly tunnel mud and excavation from 
the approach cut on the Windsor side and partly gravel, hauled 
from a point about 32 miles east. In the latter case the gravel 
was hauled in trains of standard flat cars, and the raising of the 
yard was accomplished by spreading from alternate tracks. 
Under the most favorable conditions the cost of placing this 
gravel under the track did not exceed 20 cents a yard. 

The engineering features of the tunnel were described in the 
Railway Age Gazette of April 29, 1910. The tunnel has now been 
in satisfactory operation for several months and its maintenance 
has proved to be simple. A gang of a foreman and four men 
are able to take care of ‘all necessary maintenance work in the 
tunnel and the approaches on both sides. A track walker covers 
the entire length of both bores four times in each twenty-four 
hours. The maintenance of the new yard is also very easy on 
account of the high class of its construction. A foreman with 
twelve men cares for the entire mileage of steam and electric 
yards on the Windsor side. 

The improvement work around Detroit was handled under the 
direction of G. H. Webb, chief engineer; R. D. Starbuck, as- 
sistant chief engineer; and F. B. Marble, division engineer of the 
Michigan Central, to whom we are indebted for the above in- 
formation. 


SECTION FOREMEN MEETING ON THE ST. PAUL. 


A society named the Section Foremen’s Debating Society has 
been maintained on the C. & C. B. division in Illinois of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for the past 15 years. This 
organization has a president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer, and is conducted the same as any other society. There 
is very little expense connected with it, except the hall rent and 
a small salary for the secretary, which are met by a membership 
fee of one dollar. All section foremen on the division are 
eligible for membership. The meetings are usually held on Sun- 
day at the roadmaster’s headquarters, so that they do not in any 
way affect the supervision of the track. At first, meetings were 
held every month, but after a few years they were reduced to 
one every two months, and now they are held four times a 
year—in March, June, September and December. It has been 
found that all the topics can be discussed sufficiently in these 
four meetings. In March the spring track work is the subject; 
in June, the generai cleaning up work; in September, the fall 
work, and in December, the care of the track during the winter. 
A regular set of topics, usually about 10, is prepared by a com- 
mittee of three or four foremen and sent to other foremen for 
answers. These papers are brought up at the meeting one at a 
time, and are followed by free discussion. If a majority of the 
members approve them the questions and answers stand. If 
not approved, new answers ard amendments are attached, all of 
which are recorded for future reference. 

These meetings have been found to be especially beneficial to 
the young foremen just starting in the work, as they have the 
opportunity to pick up a great many points from the discussions 
of the track problems by the older men; but they are of much 
value to all. It has been found that they also result in a greater 
uniformity in the work. The advantages derived are such that 
even if the meetings were held on week days it is considered that 
these benefits would more than offset the time lost. The meet- 
ings provide a good opportunity for the roadmaster to bring up 
general subjects before his men in a body and explain to them 
the details. For instance, just before the last spring meeting it 
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became necessary to reduce forces. At this meeting the road- 
master explained the situation to the men and talked the matter 
over with them in a short time, which he could only have done 
otherwise by visiting each one personally on the track and 
spending two or three days. Such matters can be handled much 
more quickly and far more satisfactorily than is possible by 
letter. The meetings have been held so long that the men think 
they cannot get along without them. They were started under 
the direction of Edward Laas, at that time roadmaster, and have 
been continued under the supervision of W. H. Kofmehl, who 
succeeded Mr. Laas, and to whom we are indebted for this 
information. 


DITCHING WITH THE BOWMAN DITCHER. 
BY T. AHERN, 
Superintendent, Coast Division, Southern Pacific. 

The coast line of the Southern Pacific traverses territory 
between Surf, Cal., and Santa Barbara in which there are a 
large number of deep cuts through material that erodes very 
easily when subject to wash. As a result of the heavy*rains 
of the winter season bring down large quantities of materiai 
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Bowman Ditcher Plowing Ditch. 


which entirely fills the ditches and runs over the track, fre- 
quently causing delays to traffic. 

It being a frequent occurrence for an entire summer’s work 
of cleaning out and reshaping the ditches and cuts to be en- 
tirely swept away by one storm, the problem of taking care 
of the ditching work on this portion of the line was too great 
to be handled by the use of the ordinary maintenance equip- 
ment, and it was necessary to put in service a type of ditch- 
ing machine that would cope with the situation. A machine 
consisting essentially of a steel frame flat car surmounted by 
the various appurtenances constituting a complete ditching 
apparatus was constructed in the Sacramento shops of the 
Southern Pacific from plans furnished by the designer, Ben 
Bowman, of Springfield, Mo. This machine has been in op- 
eration in the above mentioned territory of the Coast division 
for the past eighteen months. 

At one end are located four No. 5 New York air pumps, 
operated by steam supplied by the work train locomotive, 
and two large drums for the storage of compressed air. Mid- 
way of the car are situated two sets of steel standards froni 
which swing four steel. booms. Massed in between the 
standards are four hoisting cylinders 24 in. inside by 5 ft. long 
and four dump cylinders 12 in. inside and 5 ft. long 
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Threaded through a block attached to the plunger of each 
cylinder is a chain, which passes out and swings from the end 
of each boom to which is attached, at various times, the 
buckets and other devices used in the process of operation. 











Loading Material into Buckets. 


Just forward of the pumps and drums is the stand of the 
operator who by means of 18 valves controls every movement 
of the machine by the application or releasing of air pres- 
sure. The machine complete with all the attachments weighs 
58 tons. 

The first step in ditching with the “Bowman” consists of 
the plowing and breaking up of the material removed. The 








Hauling Material Out of Cut. 


plow is attached to the telescoping iron poles, as shown in 
Fig. 1, set at the angle and depth required and pulled through 
the entire length of the cut a sufficient number of times to 
thoroughly break the soil. The operator has absolute con- 
trol of the plow, and can at will, raise, lower, tilt, or move it 
lateraly. After each side has been thoroughly broken up, the 
plow is removed and the buckets attached, as shown in Fig. ‘2, 
using two or four buckets as desired. The buckets are of four 
yards’ capacity each, are similar in construction to an ordi- 
nary scraper, and are filled by dragging. If four buckets are 
used, the two lead buckets are lowered and filled first, and 
\iter being raised to clear, the rear buckets are lowered and 
led. When all four buckets are filled they are raised to 
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clear, and then the run is made to the dumping ground. 
Photographs 3 and 4 shows the ditcher running to unload and 
the details of unloading. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the sloper in operation trimming the cut 
to a uniform slope. Following this the buckets are again at- 
tached and run through to gather up the dirt trimmed off. 
Fig. 6 illustrates the spreader attachment in the act of level- 
ing off the fill. Fig. 7 shows the ditcher after a day’s work 
ready to tie up for the night, while Fig. 8 is a view of a com- 
pleted ditch after being touched up by section men and the 
burlap protecting the ballast removed. Experiments with a 
burlap blanket spread over the ballast have proved quite suc- 
cessful. It keeps the same clean and consequently reduces 
the cost of forking ballast. 

The limit of reach of the “Bowman” is 15 ft. from the 








Dumping the Buckets. 


center of the track. The ditching illustrated in the accom- 
panying photographs resulted in a 26 ft. roadbed. The ma- 
chine is capable of handling any class of material; dry earth. 
mud or any rock that can be shattered by powder. Not only 
can it be used for ditching but also the excavation for line 
changes of a small magnitude can easily and cheaply be ac- 
complished by gradualy shifting the track over. 


It has been found a difficult matter to establish a reliable 











Plowing Down the Slopes. 


cost unit on account of the wide variations in the class of 
work performed and the ever changing conditions met. The 
following statement gives the average costs per month for 
eighteen months ending April 1, 1911. During this period it 
is believed that every climatic and physical condition, in- 
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cluding the maximum and minimum hauls and the most line between what is justly chargeable to ditching and what 









widely varying yardage per lineal foot of ditch. is chargeable to track maintenance. Before the ditcher starts 
Averace Costs Per Montu ror 18 Monrus. its operation the ballast on the fill where the ditcher is to 
Wages of ditcher crew, 1 engineer at $125.00 per dump must be cast to the center of the track. -After the ma- 
month, 4 bucketmen at $2.25 per day.............. $371.93 % a 
Wages of work train crew, 1 engine crew, conductor chine has completed its work, the cut and fill are gone over 
Mt 2 PRs o<5 cc ckoSbce eee sh kasede hs er ene 564.33 Tee er . : 
Ditcher supplies, including minor repairs, bolts, cables, by an extra gang, which forks and dresses the ballast to 








lubricating oil, waste, etc......... wee c ec ceeeeseee 80.82 standard, trims the cut and restores the shoulder to both 
Work train supplies, including fuel oil used by loco- ; _ 
motive for its own steam and operating of ditcher, cut and fill, prcduces the ditch from the mouth of the cut 
aste, ricati DN eke Solan eae cana a 293.97 : 
waste, lubricating oil, etc 93.97 down the slope to carry the water away from the fill, re- 






Miscellaneous work, including heaping ballast zhead 
of ditcher, forking ballast, trimming ditch ard cut, 
leveling fills, and restoring shoulder............... 463.75 

















Deen 8 cals ean bae waeae bo eee eee eke e 
DEE METER NUNES cscs ck babe ph beh coer ss eneae 8,719.5 
Average cost per yard exclusive of miscellaneous work.$0.15 
Average cost per yard inclusive of miscellaneous work. 0.2035 
Average ditch, .6 yard per lineal foot................. 0.1221 
All minor repairs included in this item were made while the machine was 
in the clear for the passing of trains or while the locomotive ran for water. 







A comparative statement showing the cost month by month 
of operating the ditcher and work train indicates fair uni- 
























Section of Completed Ditch and Track. 





















stores the cattle-guards which it may have been necessary to 
remove, and this leaves the section worked in standard con- 
diticn. 

This work may not be done during the same month as the 
ditching, and, therefore, the cost per yard of material moved 
is less than in the months when the extra gang charges are 
included. The cost per yard during the period of eighteen 
months ranges from 0.08 to 0.45, and the yardage moved 





Spreading Material Down the Bank. ranged from 22,000 to 4,400. The number of trips ranged 
from 25 to 75 per dry. 
formity, while the yardage moved and lineal feet of ditching 
accomplished varies considerably owing to the different 
classes of material handled and to the time involved in get- PROTECTING PILES FROM ROTTING. 
ting it into movable shape, the distance hauled, the time lost 


; It is well known that wooden piling is especially liable to rot 
. i in such places as are subject to the alternate action, of moisture 
and dryness; for instance, just where they are driven into the 
earth. Knapen, who bases his suggestion on repeated experi- 
ments and researches in connection with the decomposition of 
wood, proposes a method of avoiding this alternate action of the 
temperature by preventing the deposit of moisture at the place 
where it is most hurtful. His system consists essentially in the 
use of a protecting mantle surrounding the pile, and reaching 
about 20 in. underground and 10 above. The diameter of 
this mantle, which is made of wire gauze and cement, is about 
0.2 in. greater than that of the pile in question. The space 
between mantle and pile is filled with mineral wool. <A ring of 
pressed metal closes the mantle above and another does the same 
below, so that the rain cannot enter the space between mantle 
and pile. 
It is usually well to use a layer of Norway tar or its equiva- 
lent between this ring and the wood, to make the joint perfectly 
water-tight. There is then bored in the pile a simple channel 






































Bowman Ditcher Packed Up Ready for Travel. about an inch or a trifle more in diameter, above the mantle, 

clear to the center of the pile. This is enlarged by a red-hot 

in going into the clear for traffic, which varies with the dis- jron, to effect carbonization of the walls of the bore, and keep 
tance to available siding, and the miscellaneous work made the porosity of the wood constant. “This hole has for its object 
necessary by the ditcher. the equalizing of the conditions between the interior and the 







In considering the miscellaneous work, it is hard to draw a exterior watery vapor. 
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EFFICIENT EARTHWORK ESTIMATES. 


BY J. G, VAN ZANDT, 
Instructor in Civil Engineering, University of Illinois. 
Preliminary estimates of earthwork quantities have always 
been a subject of discussion, because of the fact that they do 
not require any great exactitude, and hence engineers may 


The reason for deficient 





earthwork quantities. 
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Effect of Changes of Surface Slope on Area of Cross-Section. 


reasonably differ on the degree of precision that should be at- 
tained. It is probabiy true that one reason why engineers’ es- 
timates are frequently spoken of so disparagingly is that in as- 
suming approximate quantities some cf the essential items have 
Leen disregarded and the results have been accordingly in- 
accurate. 

Among the items which must not be omitted, Wellington 
says, in his Economic Theory of Railway Location; that the 
surface slope is “one source of error that must be allowed for,” 
and suggests that “this may be done by either using a coefficient 
to multiply the quantities when obtained or by working from a 
diagram.” It is certain that in estimating merely from profile 
center-heights without taking this important matter into full 
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consideraticn there may be sufficient lack of precision in a single 
cut or fill to introduce a considerable error in the computation. 
Even when the equivalent level sections are used there is, ac- 
cording to Wellington, “a constant tendency to deficiency” in the 
estimate of quantities. 

This deficiency of quantities in the estimate is contrary to 
one of the fundamental principles upon which all authorities 
agree, namely, that all quantities should be estimated liberally. 
In some cases an arbitrary percentage is added at the end “to 
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be on the safe side,” or an arbitrary amount is added to “make 
an even figure,” and insure sufficient quantities. In every case 
the purpose has been to allow for the deficiency which common 
experience shows is characteristic of preliminary estimates, com- 
puted in the usual manner and known to be mathematically in- 
correct. One reason for this deficiency is clearly indicated in the 
diagram illustrating the effect of transverse slope on the area 
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of the cross-section and showing the geometrical principles in- 
volved in computations using the level-sections from profile 
center-heights. 

In country where the topography is especially rough and side- 
slopes are steep this becomes a serious problem. In the com- 
parison of two or more possible routes the earthwork is an im- 
portant item, and sure it may materially increase the cost it 
should be known to be within an estimated amount in order 
that financial interests may determine whether it would be 
profitable to make the investment or not. In these mountainous 
districts the earthwork is often the largest item of cost and the 
final construction work should show an improvement or a smaller 
volume of earthwork than the preliminary estimate. As it often 
occurs that the final yardage is greatly in excess of that 
originally estimated, and as in some cases financial difficulties 
have followed which have threatened the continuation of the 
work, it is proper that special precaution and care be exercised 
to eliminate constantly recurring errors which invariably pro- 
duce deficient quantities, and which in special cases may affect 
the total materially. 

Of course, in comparatively level country, the transverse sur- 
face slope is generally not of sufficient importance to be given 
special consideration, but it often happens that at river crossings 
or along stream bluffs there are surprisingly steep transverse 
slopes which should certainly justify attention. There is no 
place where error is more likely to creep in than in those lo- 
cations where the usual conditions justify the practice of ignor- 
ing small errors, but which errors may at unusual places intro- 
duce large inaccuracies in the estimates. It is certainly evident 
that there is inconsistency in the practice of taking into full ac- 
count small quantities on the level ground and then disregarding 
the effect of surface slope at some river bank where that effect 
may produce an error in yardage larger than any item that had 
previously been considered. 

The effect of a slope of 30 deg. upon a 5 ft. cut is given by 
Raymond in his Elements of Railroad Enginering as amounting 
to an increase in volume of 60 per cent. He further suggests 
that “what sections may be considered level across may be deter- 
mined by remembering that a cross slope of one in ten will be 
erroneously calculated by the level-section method by about 2 
per cent., the truth being in excess, and a slope of one in five 
will be erroneously calculated by about 8 per cent.” Steeper 
slopes increase this more rapidly, as they become very steep and 
may give rise to errors of over 60 per cent. as mentioned above. 
Raymond suggests, however, that “these values are roughly ap- 
proximate and the more accurate method is to use a diagram for 
sloping ground.” 

There has been a number of diagrams for earthwork in which 
the slope of the ground has been considered, among which those 
of Wellington and Trautwine are perhaps best known. These 
diagrams as well as the tables which consider transverse slopes 
are made on a basis of angle of slope in degrees. This requires 
that either the angle be measured in the field or calculated from 
other data. The latter method is most generally employed and 
frequently involves a considerable amount of computation. It 
has appeared that the work could be done more efficiently by 
the use of diagrams based on a contour slope-distance instead 
of angle in degree. The data may then be taken directly from 
the contour map and profile and applied to the diagram from 
which the volume of earthwork may be read. Standard diagrams 
similar to those shown herewith may be made for any roadbed 
dimensions and used efficiently in the field or office. In case 
reference was to be made to tables on the angle basis a curve 
as shown herewith would save time in changing from one sys- 
tem to the other. In fact all computation work involved in trans- 
fering data on the contour-distance basis to the angle-of-slope 
basis may be eliminated by the use of this diagram. 

Many of the tables given for surface slope correction give 
quantities for equal increments to extreme angles of slope, and 
do not take into account the fact that in these extreme cases a 
change of 1 deg. may alter the total by a large quantity. It ap- 
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pears that when the surface-slope is very steep the cross-section 
should be taken approximately at least, if the quantity is to be 
estimated with a consistent degree of accuracy. On one of the 
western roads the following rule has been used: 
“Where the transverse surface slope is steep and the 5-ft. 
contours are less than 15 ft. apart, cross-sections must be taken.” 
This limits the slope to one in three for the application of 
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graphical methods and requires constantly that necessary data 
be taken for extreme cases. Since it cannot be expected that 
the contours on a topographical map are located correctly 
within two or three feet on scales usually employed, it is evident 
that it would be inconsistent to use this data as the measure of 
surface slope when contours are very close together, especially 
since the effect of small changes is greatest when the distance 
between contours is small. As has well been said by Mr. Lavis 
in his Railroad-Location Surveys and Estimates, “estimating is, 
to a certain extent, of course, a matter of guess work and judg- 
ment,” and “there is plenty of room for the engineer to exercise 
his judgment even after having obtained the most minute in- 
formation.” It was his practice “as soon as the profile of the 
projected location has been made” to indicate “where allowance 
must be made for steep transverse slopes,” and to further urge 
that “every effort be made to collect all available data.” 

It might be suggested that the expense of making such dia- 
grams as those given would not be justified by the results, but 
it will be remembered that not only are the corrections above 
outlined easily made, but the probability of error in the use of 
tables is reduced as well, and this has often been shown to be a 
decided item in efficiency. The time required for making the 
diagram is relatively small and the method resolves itself into 
the making of a few short calculations with a table of level 
section volumes, as follows: 

(1) Formulae: 

Let s=slopes (as 1% ~+'1 for fill, 1 + 1 for cut) 
c=center-height (from profile) 
b=width of base in feet 
4«=angle of slope in degrees 
cot #=slope distance + contour interval (5 ft.) 
then the excess, E, of volume in cubic yards per one hundred 
feet of track, on one side of the center line would be, 
(4b + sc)? 100 
= x — 
2cot + + 2s 27 
and the deficiency, D, on the other side, 
2cot * + 2s 100 
p< ‘cris 
(4b + sc)? 27 

(2) Method. These values of E and D are added to or sub- 
tracted from a table of level section values or a single value of 
E — D may be added to the tabular values to give the corrected 
volumes for changes of surface slope, which may then be plotted 
to any convenient scale. 

Should it be desirable to make provision for changes of slope 
in the cross-section, which is more often the case than net, the 
data may be plotted, as shown in the charts already mentioned, 
and in cases of high fills or deep cuts this may prevent intro- 
ducing a !arge error from assuming a uniform slope. In fact in 
some cases the ground may slope away from the center or be 
nearly level on one side and steep on the other, in which cases 
this form of diagram is convenient. There are other advantages 
also for this form of diagram among which may he mentioned 
the important fact that smaller quantities are plotted, and hence 
a larger scale may be used which increases the accuracy of read- 
ing the diagram. By the use of an ordinary scale, or special 
odometer designed for the purpose, the volumes may be read 
with consistent accuracy. 

A method of tabulating the data which has increased the 
efficiency of the work and further reduced the probability of 
error is given below: 


Form for Use with Earthwork. Diagrams. 
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The station numbers may be placed between the lines of the 
rest of the data in the table to assist in the identification of the 
item and the profile center heights, and contour distances may 
all be put in place before the diagram is used. Under remarks 
any unusual items, such as tunnels, trestles, bridges, or ex- 
tremely steep surface requiring cross-sections, may be noted. 
The reference to book numbers in which the data may be found 
is also to be recorded under remarks. When the slope-distance 
is the same on both right and left, it may be given in one 
column or the other and a line drawn through the other side, 
and when level section a line may be drawn through both sides. 

While it is obvious that there are many other items in the 
preliminary estimates which affect the total substantially, it ap- 
pears probable that if these other items are considered with the 
same consistent accuracy that is suggested for the earthwork 
quantities the estimate may become a more satisfactory and re- 
liable document, not only for the comparison of lines and fixing 
of grades, but also as an estimate of the approximate cost of the 
work for the consideration of the financial interests. 





STUDY OF RAILS FROM PENNSYLVANIA LINES WEST. 





Bulletin No. 135 of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation gives the results of a study of 17 good rails taken from 
service on the Pennsylvania Lines of Pittsburgh. Ten of the 
rails were from the Northwest System and were removed under 
the direction of R. Trimble, chief engineer of maintenance of 
way, and the other seven were from the Southwest System, and 
were removed under the direction of W. C. Cushing, chief engi- 
neer maintenance of way. The rails had been in service from 
7 to 17 years in main track. .-The tests made on these rails in- 
cluded etchings with picric and sulphuric acids and analyses of 
borings from the interior of the head, tests of the tensile strength 
of samples from the interior of the head and micro-photographs. 

The analyses showed that the carbon content was within the 
limits prescribed by the Association’s specifications, with the ex- 
ception of four rails. The phosphorus is above the limit pre- 
scribed; in some cases very much so. The manganese is well 
within the specified limits, and the elongation showed up very 
weli in ail but two cases. The rails taken from the high side of 
curves did not show any indications of tendency to failure not 
found in the rails from the low side. 





MAINTENANCE OF WAY EFFICIENCY.* 
BY E. R, MEREDITH, 
Supervisor, Philadelphia & Reading, Coatesville, Pa. 

Efficiency in maintenance of way work is almost entirely rela- 
tive. While the desired results are, broadly speaking, the same, 
the methods and means must be varied to suit widely differing 
conditions of financing or of operation. The problem consists 
in applying to the upkeep of a given mileage certain money ex- 
pended for labor and material, so as to get the best results. 

The money expended in maintenance work may be divided 
under three general heads, labor costs, material costs, and in- 
terest on capital tied up in stock on hand. In the expenditure 
of labor, local conditions are of paramount consideration, but 
several general rules may be laid down that apply to all labor 
expenditures. The first and most important of these may be 
expressed as follows: “Every re-handling is a dead loss.” 
Every time the section force puts a truck on the track to handle 
material that could have been unloaded from the car at the 
point of use, it is wasting money. The labor of reloading excess 
material is a dead loss to the company, chargeable to the officer 
who over-estimated the material needed at the given point. Sim- 
ilarly two or three work train trips to supply material that could 
have been handled by one train movement mean the expenditure 
of money for which the property receives no real benefit. To 
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be successful in his chosen field, the maintenance officer must so 
plan his work and so dispose of his material that every move- 
ment of his men and every handling of his material is of direct 
gain to the work in hand. He must impress on his subordinates 
responsible for such work the importance of living up to this 
rule. 

The second consideration in the handling of the labor item 
may be summed up as esprit de corps. To the roadway man, 
this means an individual loyalty to the employing railway, a 
healthy rivalry in the pushing of the work, and a flexible and 
well-trained organization. Personality enters greatly into the 
development of such a spirit among the men. 

Recognition of individual excellence among the various fore- 
men by money prizes, or even official annual ratings will go far 
toward bringing forth a rivalry in efficiency. An insistence on 
careful policing, well kept station grounds, and clean and orderly 
tracks and yards soon breeds a personal pride in the better fore- 
men, or reveals by its absence the men who should be marked 
for demotion or discharge. Discipline for violations of the rules 
should be quick and keen, and always just, divorced entirely from 
the personal equation. Occasional bulletins showing discipline 
inflicted for the various offences during a given period will call 
the attention of the force to the need of observing the rules 
and the penalties of disobedience. Merit recognized by pro- 
motion, and a careful understanding by the employer of the 
character and ability of the individual laborers, so far as pos- 
sible, will enable the employer to have at hand material to fill 
any vacancy that may occur, and will stimulate endeavor among 
the foremen, as they realize that their places can be filled at 
short notice, without detriment to the organization. 

The handling and disposition of material offers a wide range 
for efficient management, as outlined above, but its economic use 
offers an even wider one. Personal inspection of ties, frogs, 


rail, switches, etc., which are reported for renewal, will enable 


the supervisor to save many times his salary every year. Care- 
ful sorting of material by disinterested parties to keep out of 
the scrap pile what may be economically repaired will show a 
large profit for the labor expended. 

Capital tied up in stock on hand is usually given scant attention 
by subordinate roadway officers, but large savings can often be 
made in this line. Frequently on a single sub-division thousands 
of dollars’ worth of materials are constantly on hand over and 
above the actual needs of the territory. The mobility of emer- 
gency material is a matter that deserves serious thought from 
every supervisor. The equipment of a car or two with emergency 
material and an understanding with the train runner as to the 
location and handling of such cars enables one to dispense with 
the old-time custom of keeping a supply of frogs and switches 
at every tool-house, even under the heaviest traffic. The sup- 
plies of other emergency material can be cut down to a mini- 
mum by careful supervision, and large amounts of capital tied 
up in this way can be released. Where various sections of rail 
are in use, a gradual weeding out of the switches and frogs 
laid with other than the ruling section will make a great reduc- 
tion in the amount of stock needed on hand. Foremen also are 
prone to hoard up tools and material of which they have no 
actual need, and a rigid supervision must constantly be kept 
over their supplies of all kinds. Negligence in this’ matter al- 
ways results in the accumulation of larger supplies at the sec- 
tion headquarters than is consistent with economy. 

In summing up the subject, the best of intentions and the 
hardest of work go for naught unless efforts are directed and 
zeal applied with judgment and understanding. The directing 
officer should map out a comprehensive plan of his work, and 
keep its outlines developed weeks and months ahead, so shaping 
and correlating the movements of his forces that each man 
will do his part and that each dollar’s worth of labor will further 
the completion of the general plan. In this way the physical 
effort of the laborer, the practical knowledge and skill of the 
foreman and the executive ability of the supervisor or road- 
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master will combine to give the best net result for the least 
money. To the writer it appears an unquestionable fact that 
true efficiency is not dependent so much upon superior equipment, 
type of labor, or even hard work as upon the executive ability 
of the directing officer. Much, of course, depends upon well- 
kept and up-to-date equipment and more upon strong, sturdy and 
willing workmen, but in the final reckoning, the brain work of 
the heads of its various sub-divisional units makes or mars the 
efficiency of any maintenance of way organization. 





HOW THE ROADMASTER CAN PROMOTE EFFICIENCY.* 


BY F. W. RIZER, 
Assistant Engineer, C., B. & Q., Chicago. 

The maintenance officer of today is confronted with many 
serious problems in making his appropriations cover the 
many demands of heavier traffic and equipment at higher speed, 
which require heavier track, stronger bridges, more interlocking 
plants and block signals, and many expenditures for public 
accommodation which yield no revenue. The cost of railway 
labor and material have increased materially, and although the 
gross income has increased, it has not increased in the same 
ratio. 

It is evident that some means must be provided by which the 
unit cost of maintenance shall be reduced, and as the cost of 
material, being governed by the laws of supply demand, cannot 
be lowered, this reduction must’ be effected in the labor charge. 

Our trackmen are a hard-working, conscientious body of men, 
anxious at all times to learn, but with the many new and various 
forms of track appliances now in use, concerning which the 
trackmen have received little or no instruction, high efficiency 
cannot be expected. I have many times seen track appliances 
improperly installed, resulting in short life for the device and 
no benefit from the money invested. The section foreman should 
receive instruction as to the proper method of performing cer- 
tain work, also as to the use and care of tools, as good tools 
are expensive, but will last for years if given reasonable care. 
Instruction should also be given concerning the construction 
and maintenance of frogs, switches, crossings and all track ap- 
pliances so that the foreman may know how to correctly make 
minor repairs on the ground, which will not only save the cost 
of handling and the shop expense, but will materially add to 
the life of the device. The following instances illustrate the 
necessity of this instruction. 

On most roads an attachment is provided on switch rods to 
take up the wear in the points, also to compensate for variations 
in the rod and switchstand. These attachments usually consist 
of an eccentric pin or bolt, and it is a simple matter to make 
the proper adjustment, but one can many times see when the 
foreman has placed washers and nut locks between the switch 
tees and the point rails instead of properly making the adjust- 
ment. In one instance a switch was reported out of order, in 
which it was found that the plate on which the hold-down 
pocket was secured had become skewed and did not allow the 
hold-down on the frog to enter the pocket, causing the spring 
rail to stand about half-open. A few blows of the spike maul 
straightened this plate and the spring rail moved to the proper 
position. The trackman did not understand the switch and did 
not know how to fix it. 

Another illustration of this point was brought out where an 
inspection of a piece of track showed that a certain kind of 
nut-lock had been applied with the wrong face bearing against 
the nut, rendering the nut-lock useless and, in many cases, ruin- 
ing it on account of its being tightened up too hard and its 
threads being stripped. 

One pf these cases would have occurred if a little time had 
been spent explaining these devices and the foreman had fully 
understood what they were using. 
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The company’s standard track plans should be a source of 
much valuable information to the trackman, and the various 
plans should be explained to him in detail. A meeting of the 
roadmaster and foreman at regular intervals, where all could 
discuss various features of their work, would be of much 
benefit to the company and to the men, 

Assuming that our trackman has benefitted by his instruc- 
tions, what saving will he effect? This is, of course, an un- 
known quantity, but suppose that he would make a reduction 
of $1 per mile per month on account of his better understanding 
of methods and materials. On a railway of 10,000 miles this 
would mean a reduction in the maintenance of way account of 
$120,000 per year, accomplished by each man performing a 
trifle more work and by conserving the track material and tools 
in his care so that they would give longer service. 





TRACK EFFICIENCY.* 





BY L, C. LAWTON, 
Division Engineer, A., T. & S. F., Newton, Kan. 

There can be no true economy in track labor under the 
present transitory conditions of labor. Even the road master 
who deplores the fact that he is not making any section fore- 
man, but who in the same sentence says he is not troubled by 
it, as he expects his present forem.n to last as long as he 
holds the office, is of little more use to the railway than the 
tramp track man. In other departments of the road a system 
has been worked out whereby the men and officials of to- 
morrow are being produced. When this time comes in the 
track department we will have a wage on the section that will 
make the place desirable. We will have men of families, and 
have them well housed where their children can be in school. 
We will have their boys apprenticed on the track and give 
those who earn it more training in mechanics and in the en- 
gineering department. Both men and foremen will be able 
to look for increased pay for better work, and at the end 
for a pension. Thus every man would be a trained track 
man and a possible foreman. 

Until this millenium comes the roadmaster must start with 
his foreman and work them into an interested organization. 
He must make each man proud of his position and let him 
know that he is the representative of the company for his 
section; make him feel that he is not merely to look after 
the joints, but that the railway’s interests are just as much 
cared for by keeping stock off the right of way, or by seeing 
that his ditches do not wash cinders in on the farmers’ pas- 
tures. Every railway is spending thousands of dollars now to 
settle the enmities caused by aggressive or unscrupulous 
employees during the time of less competition and more fa- 
vorable legislatures. To overcome this, many meetings are 
being held to promote harmony and a general campaign 
is being made to show that the interests of the people and 
the railways are identical, but without giving those nearest 
the land the prestige or desire to meet the owners in like 
manner. Impress your men with the idea of meeting the 
farmer outside of the right of way with the comradeship of 
equal land owners. In that way they would be led to see the 
farmers’ side, and many little things that irritate would never 
develop into the prejudice some have against the railways. 
Only by the developing of a loyal, energetic and at the same 
time tactful, set of foremen can the old regime be restored. 

To promote efficiency, specialize. Know each foreman as 
you do each bad piece of track. Know how much he can do 
alone, and try to give him what he is lacking. Study the 
section through the foreman by knowing each cut and bad 
Piece of dirt as he should. Encourage him to experiment 
with a piece that needs drainage or be able to give him ex- 
pert advice. Whatever you do, do not let him continue to 
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raise a bad piece of track or slide, in one way year after year. 
Keep your men up to date to the standard work on your 
road. We often find a foreman who does not understand 
what is wanted after stakes are set by the engineering de- 
partment, as, for instance, when a new spiral is staked on 
curves. No system of track standards can be carried out 
unless your foreman thoroughly understands them and 
grasps something of the fundamental principles back of 
them. Let him have an assistant, in name at least, so the 
foremen can come together once a month to discuss mainte- 
nance matters. You will be surprised how much you can 
learn at such meetings; besides you will want that assistant 
after a while. Keep yourself informed as to best methods of 
other roads, and work up a “road” spirit, with the idea of go- 
ing them one better. 

More than any other one thing, encourage the foreman 
with new foreign labor. He does not know their language, 
is often worked against by the interpreter, and does not get 
the work done at first that he feels he should, and then he 
suddenly loses all ambition. Teach him the peculiarities of 
the people he is going to have, and successful methods used 
by other foremen. See that he is interested in these people 
and give them every assistance possible in getting comfort- 
able homes. Only in that way can you count on permanent 
laborers and then only will the general efficiency be in- 
creased and your trouble in keeping laborers cease. 

Keep in close touch with the foreman, but do not bother 
him with reports that are properly the work of your clerk. 
When requesting information, have a blank to fill. In writ- 
ing up bad spots in track have a regular form showing the 
location and nature of the trouble, and two columns left 
blank for the foreman to fill out, with the date fixed, and, if 
necessary, the cause of the trouble. These should be re- 
turned to you, and in that way you will know that your 
“spotting” means something. A foreman will be more care- 
ful with track when he has to explain an obvious carelessness. 

You are spending large sums in cleaning cuts, cutting 
right of way and keeping weeds out of branch lines. You 
can do this cheaper by sodding the cut slopes, getting the 
right of way into a good sod or allowing the farmer to put it 
into alfalfa or clover and by keeping the weeds down with 
cinders on screenings. You will have to prepare the figures 
to “show” the superintendent, these things but you can do it. 
In all this you are building for the future by doing necessary 
work and at the same time cutting your next year’s charges. 
Always keep in mind that there is to be a railway there for a 
hundred years to come and make your work count against 


: that time. 





PROMOTING EFFICIENCY THROUGH THE FOREMEN.* 





BY B. JAMES, 
Supervisor, C. & E. I., Marion, IIl. 

Roadmasters can promote efficiency by obtaining the very best 
men possible for foremen, and at all times selecting the best 
men from among their labor force to fill any vacancies that may 
occur. By so doing they will encourage the men to stay with 
their work, as they may look forward for promotion. 

Also the foremen should be trained to work according to 
some prescribed system, and to work in such a way as to take 
advantage of the different seasons of the year to do the different 
kinds of work. It is also a good plan to get the foremen as 
deeply interested in their work as possible in order that they 
may look after it as though it were their own enterprise and 
their own money was being expended thereon. Roadmasters 
should also be close observers and study the character of their 
foremen in order to best know how to handle them, as all men 
cannot be handled in the same way. 
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MEXICAN LABORERS’ HOUSES ON THE SANTA FE. 





BY L. C. LAWTON, 

Division Engineer, A., T. & S. F., Newton, Kan. 
One of the most serious problems ‘of railway maintenance 
between the Missouri river and the Rocky mountains is that 
of securing and holding a sufficient supply of labor. Until 


the recent war in Mexico, Mexican peons were used almost 
exclusively on the Santa Fe; they are still used when they can 
be secured. The young Mexicans develop into a vagrant class, 
quite similar to the American hobo, within a short time, and to 
obtain a better trained and steadier class of laborers efforts are 
made to locate men with families on each section. 


This requires 
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hand 1 in. sheeting, 80 lineal ft. of second-hand 2 in. x 6 in. 
timber, 130 Ibs. of second-hand barbed wire, 78 ft. of old 52 Ib. 
rail, two 9 light sashes, 29 in. x 35 in., 875 lbs. of cement, 3% 
cu. yds. of screenings, and two 12 in. lengths of 8 in. sewer pipe. 
The screenings are secured from rock ballast such as is used 
on the track, costing from 10 to 20 cents per yd., and making a 
waterproof concrete. 

Plan B shows the type of house erected in conspicuous places 
along the main line. In this case old bridge ties are laid flatwise 
and shaped with mud or adobe, the partition being made in the 
same way. The material required for this house consists of 215 
old ties, 57 board ft. of second-hand 1 in. sheeting, 140 lineal 
ft. of second-hand 2 in. x 8 in. timber, 36 lineal ft. of 3 in. x 8 in. 
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Floor Plan 








Section Laborers’ 


housing these laborers in a way not before attempted to any 
extent by the Santa Fe. The few families that have been em- 
ployed previously have constructed their own dug-outs, or tie 
houses with mud roofs, similar to those usually found in New 
Mexico, but there is no earth in Kansas which will turn water 
or stand up like the adobe in the arid country, and it has been 
common after a heavy rain for the occupants of these dirt-roof 
houses to leave, the railway thus losing its section labor. 

A very cheap but more substantial house has therefore been 
planned, as shown in the accompanying drawings, the particular 
advantage of which is that all material is scrap or second-hand, 
and can be picked up on any division and the house built by the 
men themselves. The style shown in plan A is erected in incon- 
spicuous places on the main line, and on all branch lines, material 
being more readily secured, as either sawed or hewn ties will 
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Floor Plan. 


Side walls are formed by ties set on end 18 in. in the 
ground, with the cracks chinked with mud or concrete made from 


suffice. 


rock screenings. Where the cracks are wide they are covered 
with scrap boards. The partition is built in the same way as the 
outside walls. Old rails are used for the rafters for the roof, 
over which a layer of 1 in. sheeting and 2 in. of concrete made 
from screenings and reinforced with wire netting or second- 
hand barbed wire are placed. One length of 8 in. sewer pipe is 
used for the chimney. A 3 in. layer of concrete is placed on the 
floor in some cases, and in others simply an earth floor is pro- 


vided. The complete list of material provided for the house 


includes 165 old ties, five old sawed ties, 570 board ft. of second- 


Side Elevation. 


House for Branch Lines. 
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Side Elevation 
Section Laborers’ House for Main Lines. 


End Flevation. 











timber, 130 lbs. of barbed wire, 78 ft. of old 52 lb. rail, two 
9 light sashes, 29 in. x 35 in., 875 lbs. of cement, 3% cu. yds. of 
screenings, and two 12 in lengths of 8 in. sewer pipes. 


STANDARDS FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE DRAWINGS. 





The variation in the standards on drawings of reinforced con- 
crete is so great that many engineers have felt the need of some 
standard for such drawings which would make them more uni- 
versally readable. A recommendation for such a standard has 
recently been made by the committee on Reinforced Concrete 
Practice of the Concrete Institute of Great Britain, which in- 
cludes the proper scales for drawings of various classes and the 
proper conventions for showing reinforcement. Three scales are 
suggested as being sufficiently elastic to cover all conditions: 
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End Elevation. 


¥ in. for framing plans and slab reinforcements; % in. for gen- 
eral detailed drawings and 1% in. for detailed sections. For 
very large jobs small scales would have to be substituted. On 
drawings to % in. scale main reinforcing bars would be shown 
by thick, sclid lines; secondary reinforcing bars by medium solid 
lines, and the outlines of the concrete and other details by thin 
solid lines. With this scale it is usually advantageous to omit 
reinforcement in adjoining parts. With 11% in. scale bars should 
usually be shown by double lines. The committee thought it 
inadvisable to color drawings of reinforced concrete or to dot in 
the concrete in any way, since, if it is necessary to reproduce 
the drawing, the reduction would ruin the effect of the dotting. 

































In a fire at Brownsville, Tex., August 1, the office building 
and freight house of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico was 
destroyed; loss, $40,000. 


A charter has been granted at Altoona to the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Shop Men, an organization which seems to have been 
formed in opposition to the American Federation of Labor. 


The station and train employees of the Interborough Subway, 
New York City, now dress in white duck uniforms. The new 
clothes are paid for by the company, and will be washed at the 
company’s expense. 


Both houses of Congress have passed a bill or resolution au- 
thorizing the army and navy to participate, next year, in the 
festivities which are to be held in connection with the completion 
of the Florida East Coast Railway. 


The Chicago & Northwestern has ordered from the United 
States Electric Company, New York, 38 Gill Selector local bat- 
tery Bell telephone train despatching outfits, together with two 
40-key cabinets for Gill calling keys. 


The Toledo & Ohio Central has ordered from the Western 
Electric Company, Chicago, telephone selector equipments for a 
telephone train despatching line from Bucyrus to Toledo, 70 
miles, and for another from Bucyrus to Thurston, 78 miles. 


George W. Bennett, general foreman of boilermakers in the 
West Albany shops of the New York Central and president of 
the Master Boilermakers’ Association, has been appointed a 
district boiler inspector by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Southern Pacific, always ready for new ideas, has ab- 
andoned the use of green flags as tail-end markers on passenger 
trains and the first of August saw the last of them on all Southern 
Pacific passenger trains, lamp markers being used in place of 
them, day and night. 


Senator Jones, of the state of Washington, has introduced in 
Congress a resolution calling upon the president to make a 
survey for a railway from Controller bay, Alaska, to Mantanuska 
and the Bering coal fields, and submit to Congress an estimate 
of the probable cost of such a line. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has established auditor 
revising clerks at junction points with connecting lines, to check 
through billing. One man, during June, corrected 418 errors 
made by connecting lines. In many cases he telephoned connec- 
tions for authority to eliminate these overcharges. 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company has 
brought suit in the United States Circuit Court, at Portland, 
asking an interlocutory injunction restraining the Oregon State 
Railroad Commission from enforcing the 14-hour state employ- 
ment law. The company operates, and desires to continue, under 
the 16-hour federal law. 


The new freight classification yard of the Pennsylvania at 
Northumberland, described in the Railway Age Gazette last 
March, pages 491 and 682, has been opened for business. This 
yard covers 700 acres of ground, and is over three miles long. 
The engine house accommodates 52 locomotives, and there is a 
large freight transfer shed. 


The roundhouse and shops of the Washington County Rail- 
way at Salmon Falls, Me., were destroyed by fire August 9; 
loss, $110,000. Eight freight cars were destroyed and nine loco- 
motives and nine passenger cars were badly damaged. As the 
Washington County has now been absorbed by the Maine 
Central, it is conjectured that these shops will not be rebuilt. 


A plan by which the cost of the pending investigation into 
the practicability of electrifying the Chicago railway terminals 
will be properly apportioned among the interested roads has 
been decided on by the General Managers’ Association of Chi- 
cago. In making the assessments against the different roads 
such factors as mileage of tracks within the city, passenger ter- 
minals, wheelage, and amount of business as determined by 
earnings, will be considered. It is estimated that if the investi- 
gation requires two or three years, as is expected, it will cost 
between $200,000 and $300,000. As previously mentioned from 
time to time in the Railway Age Gazette, the following staff of 
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engineers is in charge of the investigation: chief engineer, 
Horace G. Burt; electrical engineer, Hugh Pattison; terminal 
engineer, Louis H. Evans, and mechanical engineer, Theodore 
H. Curtis. 


Telephone despatching is now in operation on the Coast Divi- 
sion of the Southern Pacific between Salinas and Santa Barbara; 
also over the entire Shasta division; on the Sunset, the Sunset 
and Western and the McKittrick branches, and will soon be in- 
stalled between Sacramento and Sparks. The despatcher has full 
control over the line, and no operator -is allowed to call up 
another station. The despatcher will do the calling for him if 
business requires it. According to an officer of the S. P. it is 
only a question of time until the telegraph will serve only as an 
emergency service on that road. 


The Chicago & Western Indiana has now acquired all of 
the property necessary for its proposed passenger station at Polk 
and Dearborn streets, Chicago, to replace the old Polk street 
depot. Judgments amounting to $199,587, and covering three lots 
on Federal street, south of Polk, have been before the court 
since June 5, and have finally been decided in favor of the rail- 
way. With the acquisition of this property the railway now 
owns all the land between Clark and State streets, from Polk 
to Taylor streets. The litigation, involving the condemnation of 
the property, was bitterly contested throughout the trial and ex- 
tended over a period of seven weeks. The owners of the land 
claimed that it had a value for railway purposes of from $4,000 
to $5,000 per front foot, while the railway placed its value at 
from $1,000 to $1,200 per front foot. The verdict gives a valu- 
ation of $1,700 per front foot. 


Postmaster-general Hitchcock has sent to Congress a com- 
munication recommending a radical readjustment of the basis on 
which the government shall pay the railways for carrying the 
mails. He would pay the carriers on the basis of cost, with the 
addition of 6 per cent. profit, the cost to be computed not by 
weight, but by the amount of space used in the cars, with proper 
modifications for large quantities of mail and frequent trains. 
He thinks that he would thus save $9,000,000 a year. At the 
hearings before the special commission in New York City last 
week the estimates of the second assistant postmaster-general, 
purporting to show the cost of transportation of second-class 
mail, were discredited by the testimony of a former second as- 
sistant postmaster-general, who declared that no statistics had 
ever been gathered relative to the transportation of the mails 
which would afford any reasonable basis for the averages which 
are now given out by the department. 





Great Northern Hotel Train. 


Members of the Minnesota State Automobile Association last 
month—July 20-28—made an automobile tour from St. Paul to 
Helena, about 1,200 miles; and they took their hotels along with 
them—or rather they took a single hotel, consisting of an engine 
and 12 cars of the Great Northern Railway. The tourists in 
their automobiles traveled from 120 to 210 miles a day and 
their hotel train kept along with them, reaching each stopping 
place in time to be ready to receive the guests for dinner or 
supper as might be necessary. The train consisted of a baggage 
car, containing a dynamo; a garage car; 5 standard sleeping 
cars; 2 dining cars; 2 business cars and 1 observation car. On 
each division it was hauled by a single powerful locomotive. 
According to a statement issued by H. A. Noble, general pas- 
senger agent, the hotel train left St. Paul Thursday, July 20, 
at 8:30 a. m., and made stops as follows: noon, St. Cloud, 
evening, Alexandria, 140 miles; Friday noon, Barnesville, eve- 
ning Fargo, N. D., 121 miles from Alexandria; Saturday noon, 
Grand Forks, evening Devils Lake, 195 miles for the day; Mon- 
day noon Rugby, evening Berthold, 195 miles for the day; Tues- 
day noon Williston, evening Culbertson, 167 miles; Wednesday 
noon Glasgow, evening Malta, 183 miles; Thursday noon Havre, 
evening Great Falls, 210 miles; Friday noon, Wolf Creek, eve- 
ning Helena. Mr. Noble gives the length of the tour from St. 
Paul to Helena as 1,288 miles. Musical and other entertain- 
ments were given in the observation car each evening; and 
Al Ray, the chief of the Great Northern detectives, accompanied 
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the train to protect the passengers from train robbers; and we 
are told that not only were the autoists heavily armed, but that 
Dr. Dutton, referee in the contests of the cars, “is one of the 
best pistol shots in the United States.” The dining cars proved 
themselves popular in spite of the “hospitable eagerness” of the 
people along the route to entertain the tourists. The garage 
car carried all sorts of material and facilities for repairing auto- 
mobiles, and the vacuum cleaners of the sleeping cars were used 
to clean out the automobiles. The train was furnished with 
telegraphic news twice a day and had all of the other conveni- 
ences of the most complete express trains. 


Threatened Railway Strike in England. 


Agitation, looking to a strike of railway and dock employees 
throughout England and Scotland, has been the principal topic 
of news in the cable despatches throughout the past week; and 
in Liverpool on Tuesday there was serious rioting and over 
3,000 soldiers were on duty to aid the police in keeping order. 
Two persons were killed by the troops and the situation was 
described as a reign of terror. A strike of dock laborers in 
London last week was settled in a short time by the granting 
of a large part of the workmen’s demands, though not until there 
had been enormous losses, due to delays in transporting food, 
accompanied by fears of a partial famine. Thousands of tons 
of perishable provisions were left to rot on the docks. The rail- 
ways were tied up, partly by the difficulties in the city and 
partly by small strikes among their own men. The members of 
the railway brotherhood are under an agreement with their em- 
ployers binding them from 1907 to 1914 to submit all disputes 
to arbitration, but the excitement of the strikes and disorders 
which have taken place, and the apparent success of the demand 
made, appears to have thrown the railway employees off their 
feet. As we go to press the brotherhoods of railway men 
throughout the United Kingdom are reported as having decided 
to go out on strike within 24 hours. 

Mr. Buxton, the president of the Board of Trade, conferred 
with the railway managers Wednesday morning and with em- 


ployees’ representatives in the afternoon, both sides having re- 
fused to concede anything. Mr. Buxton asked the companies 
to agree at least to a discussion with the union, but the com- 


How far the unions will be able to tie up 
traffic is the question. The railway companies promise an ef- 
fective though restricted service. Sir W. Guy Granet, general 
manager of the Midland, which has offered a bonus of 50 per cent. 
on the zmount earned during the strike to such of its men as re- 
main loyal, said: “The government has undertaken to put at 
the service of the railway companies every available soldier in 
the country. We have been arranging with the war office this 
afternoon where the troops shall go, and everywhere troops are 
moving to the principal centers in the north of England and in 
the midlands to insure that the railway service shall be carried 
on. The government realizes that the recent partial strikes 
paralyzed-the trade of the country, and that if transport were 
further held up conditions would go from bad to worse, so every 
nerve is being strained to prevent internal transport from com- 
ing to a standstill. The railway managers have made adequate 
arrangements to carry on an efficient but necessarily curtailed 
service of passenger and goods trains, but if adequate protection 
fails us, of course we cannot carry it on. England is a wonderful 
country for railways. You may shut up one line, but it would 
require an extraordinary organization to shut up all the routes 
to the great centers. I do not anticipate that more than 25 
to 30 per cent. of the men will come out, but our preparations 
are made on the assumption that 75 per cent. will cease work. 
Where there are signal boxes, say three miles apart, we shall 
make our signaling stations twenty miles apart by shutting up 
the intervening signa! boxes, and, failing signal boxes, we can 
flag the trains. All the railway systems will be worked as one. 
Special time tables have been prepared of curtailed services of 
trains, something similar to those in operation on Sunday. First 
and foremost our efforts will be concentrated on providing food 
for the people in the large towns. If the men wish it, 
there will be a fight to the finish.” 


panies refused. 


Ninety-two Miles in 66.56 Minutes on a Motorcycle. 


An “Indian” motorcycle has been driven for an hour at a 
greater speed than was ever accomplished by any other vehicle 
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traveling on wheels; or, to be exact, 92 miles in 66 minutes, 33.6 
seconds. This statement is made by the company which manu- 
factures the motorcycle and is based on a test made by Mr. 
de Rosier, riding on a mile track at Playa del Rey, Cal., Febru- 
ary 7 last. Mr. de Rosier started to see what he could do in 
one hour, at the end of which time he had covered 83 miles, 135 
yards; but the managers of the test instructed him to keep on, 
hoping to make a record for 100 miles, their purpose being de- 
feated, however, by the failure of his supply of gasolene. The 
rate in miles per hour for the 92 miles was 82.93. The best time 
which has been made by de Rosier for a single mile was 40.8 
seconds. 


Illuminated Slow Boards. 


The London & Southwestern has lately installed a number 
of roadside speed notices, which, from the description that is 
given of them, appear to be similar to those in use on the 
Northern of France and described some time since in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette. This indicator consists of a large lantern 
fixed on a post and having a translucent glass front bearing on 
its face figures indicating the rate of speed, in miles per hour, 
to which trains are limited in passing over the curve or other 
hindrance immediately in advance. Each lantern is provided 
with two long-burning oil lamps, which are kept burning both 
night and day. For a given piece of track three indicators are 
used; first, one at a distance of about % mile in the rear, bear- 
ing numerals showing the rate of speed; second, one bearing the 
letter C, which is at the commencement of the section to which 
the speed limit applies; and a third, bearing the letter 7, show- 
ing where normal speed may be resumed. 


Iron and Steel Exports and Imports. 


The exports of iron and steel manufactures during the fiscal! 
year ended June 30, 1911, aggregated 1,910,298 tons or $230,725,351 
in value against $179,133,186 in 1910 and $183,982,182 in 1908, 
the previous high record. The growth during 1911, which ex- 
ceeded that of any earlier year, was distributed among nearly al! 
the important classes of iron and steel exported. The rails 
exported in 1911 amounted to 391,428 tons, as compared with 
369,578 tons exported in 1910. The structural iron and steel 
exported during 1911 was 176,085 tons, as against 120,228 tons in 
1910. 

The following table shows value of exports for the first six 
months of the calander years 1911 and 1910: 


1911. 


$18,739,961 
18,690,793 
22,591,848 
24,917,056 
20,616,795 


1910. 


$14,513,394 
13,949,082 
17,358,503 
16,529,260 
17,058,042 
20,310,053 16,503,204 


$125,876,506 $95,811,485 


The imports of iron and steel manufacturers in 1911 were 
565,937 tons, an increase of 46,856 tons over last year. Imports 
in June, 1911, totaled 29,394 tons, compared with 23,375 in May, 
1911, and 30,322 tons in June, 1910. This shows that the general 
trend of imports has been lower while that of exports has been 
higher. 





Totals 


Eighteen-Hour Train Derailed at Fort Wayne. 


The Pennsylvania Special, the 18-hour Chicago to New York 
train which left Chicago at 2:45 Sunday afternoon, August 13, 
was derailed just west of Fort Wayne, Ind., and four employees 
were killed and four trainmen, 17 dining and Pullman employees, 
three mail clerks and 29 passengers, were injured. The train 
was running late and was being pulled by two engines; and was 
derailed while running at high speed over a sharp curve at the 
west end of the track elevation work under way in Fort Wayne. 
Both engines and four cars left the rails. The engine of a freight 
train standing on an adjoining track was struck by the two 
passenger engines and all three were wrecked. The injuries were 
confined to trainmen and passengers in the forward coaches. 
The train was made up wholly of steel cars, and to this fact may 
be attributed the escape of the passengers from fatal injuries. 

The Chicago Record-Herald gives the following details: 

Charles P. Skillman, who resides directly opposite the spot 
where the wreck occurred, saw the whole thing as he sat on his 
veranda. “The passenger train,” said Mr. Skillman, “was coming 
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at a terrific rate of speed. Just across the bridge which spans 
the St. Mary’s river it veered into a new switch placed there be- 
cause of track elevation work. I think the train was going at 
too great a rate for the switch to stand, for as I watched it 
seemed to me that the rails of the switch slid from under the 
passenger directly over to the freight train standing on the north 
track. .’ From Valparaiso to Winona Lake the engine 
which brought the train out of Chicago was working badly, so 
the engine which was to take the train from Fort Wayne to 
Crestline was sent to Winona Lake to meet the flyer. . . . 
Robert Russell of Toronto and Fred Beckwith of New York, 
passengers, were imprisoned in the vestibule between the diner 
and the car immediately to the rear, and were unable to escape 
from their narrow prison. Their cries attracted rescuers who 
cut away the roof of the car and saved them. 

“After the crash,” said George Mitchell, of Los Angeles, 
“there was a panic such as I never supposed could happen. I 
saw strong men seize a woman whose companion had broken a 
window and was pushing her through it, pull her back and crawl 
out themselves. Several men in a panic of fear rushed over me 
and my family, and as a matter of fact, we were the last to 
get out of the car. My daughter, aged 14, has a bad cut on her 
leg, but the rest of us escaped with only bruises and slight cuts. 
If it had not been that the cars were of steel I think that we 
should all have been killed.” 

This train was derailed at Indiana Harbor, 128 miles west of 
Fort Wayne, one week previously. 





Passenger Station Platforms Lighted by Approaching Trains. 


That the platforms of small passenger stations could be lighted 
much better than they usually are, without increasing the cost, 
if the lights were kept burning only when needed, is obvious to 
any one; and now the signal department of the Southern Pacific 
has taken up this idea and carried it out; and at one station the 
cost of the platform lights was reduced from $14 a month to $2. 

The scheme is simple. The circuit which provides current for 
the electric lamps on the station platform is closed by a solenoid, 
energized by the power line, and controlled by a relay in a line- 
wire circuit extending from the station each way to the first 
automatic block signal; and the passage of an approaching train 
past this block signal, throwing that signal to the stop position, 
closes this control circuit and thereby energized the station lights. 
The block signal, of course, remains in the stop position until the 
train has passed out of that block section (beyond the station). 
When the signal goes to the clear position, the control circuit is 
opened, the solenoid is de-energized and the lights go out. The 
control circuit has circuit closers at both ends, one to be worked 
by the signal which is actuated by the northbound trains and the 
other by southbound. Thus the platform is lighted from just 
before the approach of a train until a short time after it leaves. 

3y local switches the station agent can energize the lights at 
any time, or can cut off the power entirely. 

This scheme was used first at Burlingame, San Mateo, and 
Paso Robles. Cal., on the Coast division. It is to be installed at 
other stations. It was first suggested to the superintendent of 
the division by employees of the signal department. At Bur- 
lingame, where the cost has been reduced, as above stated, there 
were formerly two arc lights; now the station has two arc lights 
and five 16-candle power incandescent lamps. If it were desired 
to keep the platform lighted for a longer time the control cir- 
cuit might be extended to the second signal from the station. 





Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the International Railway 
Master Blacksmiths’ Association opened at the Boody House, 
Toledo, Ohio, August 15. The first session was given over to 
addresses by the mayor, by B. A. Worthington, receiver of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, and by the president of the association, 
J. J. Connors, master blacksmith, Atlanta & West Point, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The secretary-treasurer’s report showed the asso- 
ciation to be in a flourishing condition, the membership having 
increased from 283 to 314 since the last convention, and the bal- 
auce in the treasury having increased from $557 to $566, although 
the expenses during the year have been considerably heavier 
than usual. 


The following officers were elected at this meeting: F. F. 
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Hoeffle (L. & N.), president; T. J. McSweeney (B. & O.), first 
vice-president, and A. L. Woodworth (C. H. & D.), secretary 
and treasurer, with office at Lima, Ohio. 

The reports and papers which were presented and discussed 
included the following: Tools and formers, drop forging, high 
speed steel, frogs and crossings, flue welding, locomotive frame 
making and repairs, oxy-acetylene for welding and cutting metals, 
case hardening, spring making and repairs, piecework and other 
methods of wage payment. 

The following firms had exhibits in the parlors of the hotel: 
Acme Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—Forgings and working model 

of Acme forging machine. 


Ajax Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—Large number of forg- 
ings made in railway shops on Ajax machines. Represented by J. R. 
so i J. A. Murray, H. D. Heman, A. L. Guilford and Henry 

au 

Chambersburg Engineering Company, errs Be Pa.—Catalogs, steam 
and hydraulic forging tools. Represented by H. L. Nixon. 

Clement Restein Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Belmont steam hammer pack- 
ing. Representatives, H. O. Fettinger and Norman B. Miller. 

Colonial Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Tool steel catalogs. Represented 
by W. A. Nungester and A. H. Ackerman. 

Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Catalogs, high grade 
tool steels, including high speed steels, alloy steels and carbon tool 
steels. Representatives, F. Baskerfield, x. i. Williams, F. A. Lawler, 
Wm. Stevenson and H. W. Stocke. 

Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York.—-Thermit welding apparatus 
and samples of thermit welds, including pipe and rail welds; steel 
alloys. Represented by H. D. Kelley and Henry S. Mann. 

Halcomb Steel Company, Syracuse, N, Y.—Samples showing physical char- 
acteristics of electric furnace chrome vanadium steel. Represented 
by Thomas J. Moore. 

Hoskin Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich.—Recalescent outfit. Rep- 
resentatives, Wilford V. Young and F. Jay Shults. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., Philadelphia, Pa.—Case hardening compounds. 
Representatives, J. W. Kelley and E. Niessen. 

National Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio.—1¥%-in. wedge grip bolt header 
in vo Weighs 18,000 lbs. and is motor driven. Represented 
by E. RR. Frost, H. E. Lott and Carl L. Ernst. 

Railway ‘Miteriée Company, Chicago.—Catalogs, Ferguson oil furnaces. 
Representatives, T. B. Cram, E. Folsom, G. E. Hoeffle, J. V. 
Githens and B. C. Hooper. 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T., Chicago.—Catalogs, spring repairing machinery. 
Representatives, Fred Gardner, H. H. Linton and J. G. Kirby. 

United Engineering Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Catalogs of high 
speed forging press. Represented by J. A. Eden, Jr., and F. V. 
McMullin. 


American Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents. 

The fifty-sixth annual convention of the American Association 
of General Passenger and Ticket Agents will be held at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., on September 19. C. M. Burt, 
Boston, Mass., is secretary. 





Railroad Chemists & Engineers of Tests. 


The date of the next meeting of the Railroad Chemists & 
Engineers of Tests has been changed from September 7 to 
October 5. The meeting wili be held at the Hotel Stratford, 
Chicago. W. A. Derby (C. B. & Q.), Aurora, IIl., is secretary. 





International Railway General Foremen’s Association. 


William Hall has been made secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Railway General Foremen’s Associa- 
tion. All communications for this committee should be addressed 
to him, care of the Chicago & North Western, Escanaba, Mich. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates " next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssocraTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
American AssociATION OF DemMurRAGE OFFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND Ticket AcEents.—C. M. 
Burt, Boston, Mass.; next meeting, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 19, 1911. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ti. 


F ILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
snag Aes Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 
American Exectric Raitway Association.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 

St., New York; October 9-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Rattway Assocration.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York; 
November 15, Chicago. 
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American Raitway Bripce anp BurtpInG ASSOCIATION i 
N. W., Chicago; Oct. 17-19, 1911, St. Louis, ~ ie Fe Sian St 
Assunspan Sanwar ENGINEERING Association.—E, H. Fritch, Monadnock 
pm... 7 kicoge; annual conveninen, March 19-21, 1912, Chicago. 
AILWAY Master MEcHANIcs’ A — 
Colony hallding, (liners. Cc SSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
—_ “te Too. Foremen’s Association.—O. T. Harroun, Bloom- 
ington, 
AMERICAN Society For TestiInG MATERIALs.—Prof. i i 
. of Poem, Philadelphia, Pa. ens i Reeteer,: Cadonenity 
MERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St. 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except Jure and August, New tg : 
AMERICAN Society oF ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS.—D. J._Haner, 13 Park 
‘il a York; - Tuesday of each month, New York. 
ERICAN SOCIETY OF ECHANICAL ENGIN -—Calvi i 
Seth Ste New York. GINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rattway AccountiNG OrFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; annual, June 26, 1912, Quebec, Que. 
ASSOCIATION OF RatLway CLatm AcEnts.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago; annual convention, May 22, 1912, Los Angeles, Cal. 
AssociaTION OF Raitway EvectricaL ENGIneers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago; annual, November 6-10, Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 135 
Adams St., Chicago; annual, June 24, 1912, New York. 
-ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountiNG Orricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York; December 12-13, Louisville, Ky. 
Canadian Rartway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
: Que.; Ist Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 
Canapian Society oF Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLead, 413 Dorches- 
ter St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 
Car ForemMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 
CentraL Raitway Criur.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs, in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Civit Encineers’ Society oF St. Paut.—D. F. Jurgensen, 116 Winter St., 
St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July and Aug.. St. Paul. 
ENGINEERS’ SOcIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. Dasher, Box 704, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Ist Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg. Pa. 
Encineers’ Society oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; Ist and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Freicgut Craim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; annual, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF Cnrtcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL Rartway ConcGress.—Executive Committee, rue de Louvain, 
11 Brussels; 1915, Berlin. 
INTERNATIONAL Rartway Fuet AssociraTion.—D. B. La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’S AssocIATION.—L. H. Bryan, 
D. & I. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn. 
INTERNATIONAL RarILroap Master BriacksmitnHs’ Association.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio; annual, Aug. 15, Toledo, Ohio. 
Iowa Rartway Crius.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia.; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August, Des Moines. 
Master Boirer Maxkers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 
enemy, Soe Buitpers’ Assoctation.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
icago. 
Master Car ANpd Locomotive Parnters’ ASSOCIATION, OF UNITED STATES 
anp Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass.; Sept. 12-15, 
1911, Atlantic City. N. J. , 
New Encianp Rartroap Cius.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 
New York Rarstroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. : 
NortHern Rattway Cius.—C. L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 
Omana Rattway Crius.—H. H. Maulick, Barker Block, Omaha, Neb.; 
second Wednesday. 
RarLtroap CHEMISTS AND ENGINEERS OF Tests.—W. A. Derby, C. B. & Q., 
Aurora Ill.; October 5, Chicago. 7 
Rartroap Crurn oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove. 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City. Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. F 
Rartway Crus or PittrssurcH.—C. W. Alleman, P. & L. E., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 4th Friday in month, except Tune, July and August. Pittsburgh. 

Rartway Inpustrtat Assoctation.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. Ss. W. Ry., St. 
Louis, Mo.; annual, May 12, 1912, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rartway Sicnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa.; annual, 
Oct. 10. Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Rartway STOREKEEPERS’ AssocIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohi 


Sebastian, 


io. 

Ricumonp Rartrtroap Crus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

RoapMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—Walter E. Emery, 
P. & P. U. Ry.. Peoria. Ill.: September 12-15, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Sr. Lours Rartway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.. St. Louis. 

Society oF Rat~way FInaNnciaL Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago: Sept. 12-14. St. Paul. Minn. : 

Soutmern Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery. Ala.; annual, October 20, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sournern & SouTHWESTERN Rattway Crurn.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio: 1st Saturday. Toledo. 

Trarric Crus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthlv. Chicago. 
TraFric Civs of New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway. New York; last 
Tuesday in month, except Tune, Tuly and August, New York. 
TraFric CLus oF Pittrsrurcu.—T. J. Walters, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; meetings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

Train Despatecwers’ Association oF Amrrica.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; annual, June 18, 1912, Louisville, Ky. 

TRANSPORTATION (irR oF KuFFALO.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. i 

Transportation Crus oF Drrroir.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit. 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING * Reasons 9 Association.—W. QO. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo. N. Y.; annual, August 29-September 1, Chicago. : 

Western Canapa Rartway Crus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday. except June. July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June. July and August. 

Western Socrety oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; Ist Wednesday in month except Tuly and August, Chicago. 

Woop Preservers’ AssocrATION.—F. Angier, First National Bank bldg., 
Chicago; annual, January 16-18, Chicago. 
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Oraffic News. 


The Western Classification Committee, whose meeting in Mil- 
waukee last month was adjourned, resumed sessions in Chicago 
on August 14. 





The absorption of the Pacific Express by the Wells Fargo 
Express Company, which has now been carried out, results in 
the abolition of about 40 offices of the Pacific company in Texas 
cities, and towns. 


Announcement has been made by the Northern Pacific that 
hereafter its trains into and out of Winnipeg, Man., will arrive 
at and depart from the new terminal station at that place. 


The Southern Pacific in Mexico has reduced first class pas- 
senger fares from 7 cents a kilometer to 5 cents, or about 8 
cents a mile. No change has been made in second class fares 
nor in the rates on the Sonora Railway. 


The Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh will next week 
run a “Seed and Soil” lecture train for the benefit of the 
farmers on its lines in Ohio and Indiana, carrying lecturers 
from the Ohio State Agricultural College. 


Second class party fares from Kansas City, Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs to Minneapolis and St. Paul have been withdrawn 
by the railway companies operating between these points, ef- 
fective October 1 on the Wabash and September 15 on the other 
roads. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, the 
Missouri Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific have 
indicated to the Public Utilities Commission of Kansas that they 
will haul seed wheat free to the farmers in the eleven counties 
of northwestern Kansas who suffered during the recent drought 
in that section. It is estimated that four of the counties will 
need a total of about 125,000 bushels of seed. 


Wisconsin now has a law providing that upper berths in sleep- 
ing cars, when not engaged or occupied, shall be left up so as 
not to disturb the person occupying the lower berth. Any cor- 
poration violating this law is subject to a fine of $50 to $100, 
and any porter or other person in charge of the car violating the 
law shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and will be sub- 
ject to a fine of $100 or imprisonment not exceeding six 
months. 


The Illinois Traction System, which has opened an office in 
the McCormick building, Chicago, is soliciting freight from Chi- 
cago for points in Illinois on its lines. While the tracks of the 
system do not enter Chicago, it is said that plans for securing 
such an entrance are under way. On completion of an exten- 
sion of this road between Morris, Ill., and Joliet, direct con- 
nection will be had with the Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway, 
which runs between Joliet and Chicago. 


Traffic officers of the roads belonging to the Railway Ticket 
Protective Bureau have met in Chicago to discuss the advisability 
of continuing the bureau as a means of preventing a renewal of 
wholesale ticket scalping. Although some of the roads, thinking 
that the work of the organization has been accomplished, decided 
to withdraw from it, the general belief is that the expense of 
maintaining the bureau is a small item compared with the bene- 
fits which are derived from its operation, and that it should 
be continued. 


The Iowa Railway Commission has refused to grant the peti- 
tion of the railways asking for an increase in the minimum car- 
load weights on shipments of cattle, hogs and sheep. After 
hearing both shippers and railways it was decided by the com- 
mission that the ordinary carload of the ordinary farmer in Iowa 
is such, on account of the size of the farms in that state, that an 
increase in these minimum weights would work to the disad- 
vantage of many shippers of live stock. As no evidence was 
presented by shippers against raising the minimum weights on 
shipments of horses, the increase asked for by the roads will be 
permitted take effect as to them. 


Wholesale merchants of Galveston, Houston, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, Beaumont, Waco and Sherman, Tex., and 
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Oklahoma City, Okla., have formed the Seaboard & Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, to run steamships 
between New York and Baltimore and Galveston. It is charged 
that previous attempts to compete with the established lines 
between these points have resulted in the large companies taking 
over the independent companies or cutting their rates to a point 
where the latter were forced out of business. As the present 
company is to be run on a co-operative plan, it is believed that 
it will be able to compete very successfully with the established 
lines. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 101, giving a summary of shortages and 
surpluses by groups from April 13, 1910, to August 2, 1911, says: 

“There is a decrease in the surplus of all classes, the total de- 
crease being 20,297 cars, bringing the total surplus down to 
130,136, the lowest figure since the report for January 4. The 
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decrease is principally in coal cars, although box cars shows 
a reduction of 3,071, and miscellaneous cars 1,862. The total car 
decrease is heaviest in group 2 (Eastern), although group 3 
(Middle), also shows an improvement in the demand for this 
class of equipment. The box car decrease is general, with the 
exception of an increase in group 6 (Northwestern), which is 


probably due to the assembling of empties for grain movement.” 


The accompanying table gives surpluses and shortages by 
groups in the jast period covered by the report, and the chart 
shows total bi-weekly figures in 1907 to 1911. 





Freight Car Balance and Performance. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 102, covering car balance and performance 
for April, 1911, says: 

“As noted on the chart there was a general drop from the 
usual ‘peak’ performance of March, the only exception being in 






































2 SE I RR Ea I OO EP NECA ISD ———— —eEEE 
Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 
Ze Surpluses — om Shortages —, 
Coal, Coal, 
Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—-Ausist 2, 9990.06 6c ccccis cece. 7 1,935 933 1,560 338 4,766 0 68 300 0 368 
vF 2— * Be AE a 5o4.0 0:8 8s aewecere 26 3,472 188 4,788 3,851 12,299 13 1 413 0 427 
3 3— * Bs Sasha k wea en Caan 27 4,920 520 28,303 Sfte 37,515 22 100 0 3 125 
a 4— * 2, TOUR occ nee nesaiee 10 908 136 L375 1,153 3:92 127 124 0 0 251 
- 5— * Dy SEs sas beeen ex 20 3,193 443 ,206 1,809 8,651 65 40 192 0 297 
- 6— “* BE ac enaw wane aes 26 12,433 1,019 3,013 4,405 23,800 10 6 0 5 21 
es 7— * ge: BR acer ear aT 1,414 48 483 794 2,739 0 0 0 0 0 
Pe 8— * Bi. Bats sawed ances 19 6,330 180 2,483 4,515 13,508 0 0 0 0 0 
si 9— * 2) SOUR 6h bi aeeeas 12 2,028 318 501 837 3,684 0 0 0 15 15 
we 10.— sal By AORN co wiecisosaewueee 19 6,054 820 2,143 9,506 18,523 2 0 0 0 2 
sa li— * Zi WOLa Nn sisans eo eae uea 5 917 St 27 84 1,079 320 161 0 58 539 
EMMI aioe cone ining Sweeties aia we ay ous mada 175 43,604 4,656 47,882 33,994 130,136 559 500 905 81 2,045 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas lines; Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and 
Nebraska lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; Group 10—Ore- 


gon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1907 to 1911. 
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the average miles per car per day, which shows an increase from 
23.2 to 23.3 (average excluding surplus cars 26.0), this increase 
being at the expense of the loaded mileage which dropped from 
68.6 per cent. to 67.6 per cent. The decreases were not, however, 
so striking as the April decreases in previous years, although it 
should be remembered that the March, 1911, performance was 
below that of 1910. 

The ton miles per car per day decreased from 332 to 317, the 
average excluding surplus cars being 353, as compared with 369 
in March. The earnings were decreased from $2.28 to $2.19, the 
average excluding surplus being $2.44, as against $2.58 in March. 
As usual in April, the return movement of cars to their home 
lines has begun, the cars on home lines increasing from 63 per 
cent in March to 65 per cent. in April.” 

The accompanying table gives figures by groups for April, and 
the charts show totals in 1907 to 1911. 





The Commission’s Attitude Toward Competition. 

Very few even of railway managers deny that it is advisable 
that there should be a tribunal for the adjustment of differences 
between the railways and the shippers. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is such a tribunal. 

It has at times seemed to the railways that the commission in- 
stead of being a tribunal in all that the term applies has con- 
sidered itself as the representative of the shippers in their con- 
troversies with the railways. That this is not true is evidenced 
by the fact that approximately one-half of the complaints made 
to the commission in three or four years following the passage 
of the Hepburn Act were decided against the complainants. It 
has, moreover, rendered decisions that have tended to relieve the 
railways of burdens that the shippers had forced on them and 
of which they could not relieve themselves. Such are the de- 
cisions that elevation allowances and divisions of through rates 
with industrial lines and tap lines are unlawful. Certain of its 
decisions, however, have seemed to consider different railways 
under different corporate ownership as not entitled to the fullest 
consideration that separate corporate ownership would seem to 
imply. Such is the decision compelling the line between Port- 
land and Seattle to participate in the division of a through pas- 
senger rate from the Missouri river, while the company owning 
the through line from the river believed that it should have the 
through traffic rate, or else its local rate for the shorter haul. 
Another such decision is that which for the benefit of wholesale 
merchants at Kansas City and other points on the Missouri river 
reduced the through rates from the East. If it is the will of the 
people that separate lines under separate corporate ownership 
should be utilized as though they were parts of one system it 
would seem unfair that they should prohibit the amalgamation of 
such lines under one ownership. That is, if the lines are to be 
deprived of the advantages of competition they should be al- 
lowed the benefits of amalgamation, especially as the commission 
now has the power to prevent the evils that in earlier times 
might have ensued from such amalgamation.—L. E. Johnson, be- 
fore the Southern Shoe Wholesalers’ Association. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended until December 13 certain 
tariffs filed by railways west of Chicago, making an advance of 
25 per cent. in the freight rates on “feeding cattle.” 

The commission has issued an order reducing the rates on 
citrus fruits from Florida to 215 points in Northern states. An 
order was issued some time ago making reductions to Western 
cities, and the roads were notified to make these other reduc- 
tions themselves; but they have not done so, apparently because 
they could not agree on the division of the rates, and so the 
commission steps in. The rates are to take effect October 2. 

The Commission has announced hearings as follows: By 
Commissioner Lane on the application of the long and short haul 
clause over the Shasta route in San Francisco August 30, and in 
Portland, September 4. At Los Angeles on September 14 on 
rales on barley, bran and wheat. On September 25 on the pipe 
line question in Houston, Tex. By Commissioner Prouty in the 
cases of the Mohair Growers’ Association and on rates on wool, 
hides and pelts from various Western points to Eastern destina- 
tions in Chicago September 6; in Albuquerque, N. M., September 
12; in Denver September 14; in Salt Lake City Septeniber 19; 
11 Portland, Ore., September 26, and in Phoenix, Ariz., October 2. 
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STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The decision of the New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion, Second district, refusing a certificate of necessity to the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Eastern is reported on page 318. 

The governor of Massachusetts has appointed Frederick J. 
Macleod chairman of the State Railroad Commission in place 
of William P. Hall, who has been appointed a judge of the 
superior court. 

The Wisconsin Commission has notified the railways that 
under the law passed this year, chapter 160, the commission 
must be notified as early as possible of all intended changes in 
freight rates; and reasons must be given for making each 
change. 


The Ohio Public Service Commission has ordered the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton to provide better passenger and freight 
service between Wellston and Ironton. Passenger trains spend 
so much time loading and unloading freight that passengers 
complain that the trip between the two cities—50 miles and back, 
cannot be made in a single day. 

The California State Railroad Commission has established 
through routes and joint rates for the Oakland & Antioch Elec- 
tric Railway, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and ordered 
them to be put in effect September 12. The decision states that 
the electric road may compete with the Southern Pacific in freight 
traffic between San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, Concord, 
Hookston and Walnut Creek. 

The Colorado Railway Commission has issued an order dis- 
missing the case brought by George J. Kindel against the Adams, 
the American, the United States, the Wells-Fargo and the Globe 
Express companies alleging that they violate the United States 
postal law by carrying for hire over post routes established by 
law packets weighing four pounds and less, single books, etc. 
It was also charged in the complaint that the rates, rules and 
tariffs which the defendants have on file with the state commis- 
sion contain and provide for illegal rates and charges. The com- 
panies denied the allegations in the complaint. Basing its opinion 
on a decision of the Interstate Commission in a case where the 
questions involved were identical, the Colorado commission dis- 
missed the complaint indicating that if the acts complained of 
were in violation of the United States postal laws it would have 
no jurisdiction and that it did not believe they were in violation 
of the laws of Colorado. 

The New York State Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, in an opinion by Commissioner Decker, has ordered the 
installation on or before September 1 of passenger train service 
on the Mahopac Falls Railroad between Mahopac Falls, one of. 
its termini, and Baldwin Place or such other station on the 
Putnam or Harlem division as the operating company, The New 
York Central, may deem appropriate. The service required is not 
less than one morning train south-bound from Mahopac Falls and 
one evening train north-bound to Mahopac Falls, each to be run 
so as to afford reasonable through service to and from New York 
City, such service to continue for a period of not less than six 
months. ‘The company is also required to keep accurate account 
of the train revenues and operating expenses in connection with 
the passenger service. The road is two miles long and connects 
with the Putnam division of the Central at Baldwin Place. It 
has been without passenger service since 1900, during which year 
it was discontinued without lawful authority from the state. The 
complaint also involved alleged inadequate freight train service 
to and from Mahopac Falls, but that part of the complaint is not 
sustained. 





COURT NEWS. 





Suits based on the illegal shipment of oil from Olean, N. Y., 
to points in Vermont, for which the railways and the Standard 
Oil Company have recently paid heavy fines, are still in the 
United States court at Buffalo; and on application of the gov- 
ernment attorney last week, Judge Hazel held that the Standard 
Oil Company might be prosecuted for two untried indictments, 
containing about 200 counts each. The defendant argued that 
the alleged offense was covered by the fines already paid, but 
Judge Hazel sustained the government, holding that each ship- 
ment was a separate offense; the lump sums paid could not be 
taken to cover all of the shipments which had been made. 
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Mileage operated on June 30, 1910—* 1,938 miles; 
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Avcust 18, 1911. 


Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


G. E. Bramon has been appointed auditor of expenditures of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy lines west of the Missouri 
river, with office at Omaha, Neb. 


Richard Burr, comptroller, and the entire auditing department 
of the Wells, Fargo & Company Express are being transferred 
from New York to Chicago, where they will have offices in the 
company’s building at South Fifth avenue and West Polk street. 
E. A. Stedman, vice-president and general manager has opened 
offices in the Harris Trust & Saving Bank buiiding, Chicago. 


Incident to a change in the legal department of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, E. E. Whitted, attorney at Denver, Colo., 
in charge of Colorado, southwest Nebraska and northwest 
Kansas territory; and E. T. Clark, attorney at Sheridan, Wyo., 
in charge of Wyoming, South Dakota and Montana territory, will 
hereafter report direct to the Chicago office instead of to the 
Omaha office as heretofore. 


T. J. Freeman, receiver and general manager of the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, has been elected president, and will di- 
rect the affairs of the company from his office in New Orleans, 
La. George H. Taylor of New York has been elected first vice- 
president; Henry Martin, superintendent at Palestine, Tex., has 
been elected second vice-president, and Alfred R. Howard re- 
mains as secretary and treasurer, with office at Palestine. H. B. 
Henson remains as assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
with office at New York City. The charter of the new com- 
pany provides that the headquarters shall be at Houston, and it 
is said that large numbers of men and their families will have 
to move from Palestine to Houston. 


Incident to the recent change in the general claim depart- 
ment of the Missouri Pacific, by which it will become a part 
of the office of the vice-president and general solicitor, the fol- 
lowing district claim agents, who will report to the heads of the 
legal departments of their districts, have been appointed: 
J. M. Amos at St. Louis, Mo.; W. L. McCutcheon at Sedalia, 
Mo.; N. W. Morrow at Poplar Bluff, Mo.; W. O. Reeder at 
Fast St. Louis, Ill.; H. H. Larimore at Kansas City, Mo.; 
C. D. Jeffers at Little Rock, Ark.; and A. V. Miller at 
Monroe, La. 


Operating Officers. 


Harry G. Bridenbaugh has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Freeport, Madison and Dodgeville districts of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, with office at Freeport, Ill., succeeding John F. Dignan, 
promoted. 


A. De Bernardi, superintendent of the Missouri Pacific at 
Falls City, Neb., has been appointed general superintendent of 
the Western district, with office at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding 
W. J. McKee, resigned. 


I. Hartenstein, superintendent of the Long Island Railroad, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Grand Rapids district 
of the Pere Marquette, with office at Grand Rapids, Mich., suc- 
ceeding Theodore Ensel, resigned. 


M. Marea, master mechanic of the Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern at Frankfort, Ind., has been appointed general superintendent 
in charge of maintenance and operation of the St. Louis, Troy 
& Eastern, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


fo 


C. J. Larimer, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico, at Kingsville, Tex., has been appointed 
superintendent of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, with office at De Quincy, La., 
succeeding C. T. Mason, resigned to go to another company, 
and the office of assistant superintendent at Kingsville; Tex., has 
been abolished. 


A. M. Burt, superintendent of the Fargo division of the North- 
ern Pacifit at Dilworth, Minn., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Rocky Mountain division, with office at Missoula, Mont., 
Succeeding M. M. Fowler, resigned. B. O. Johnson, super- 
intendent of the Yellowstone division at Glendive, Mont., suc- 
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ceeds Mr. Burt, and T. H. Lantry, trainmaster at Spokane, 
Wash., succeeds Mr. Johnson. T. F. Lowry, assistant superin- 
tendent at Glendive, Mont., succeeds Mr. Lantry as trainmaster 
at Spokane, and the office of assistant superintendent at Glendive 
has been abolished. 


J. B. Austin, Jr., whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad, has been announced in these columns, was 
born October 31, 1873, at Philadelphia, Pa. He was educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania, graduating in 1894 as a civil 
engineer. While in college he was employed during the vacation 
months for three years on locating parties with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad under the engineer of branch lines. In 1894 he entered 
the service of the Philadelphia Bureau of Surveys on grade 
crossing elimination work in Philadelphia, where he remained 
until 1897, and during the next two years was engaged in lo- 
cating and constructing electric railways. In 1899 he went to the 
Great Northern as assistant roadmaster, and was then consecu- 
tively clerk in the auditor’s office, chief clerk to the superintend- 
ent and assistant general superintendent, and trainmaster. He 
was out of railway work from 1902 to 1904, during which time 
he was with the Lackawanna Steel Company as superintendent of 
the yard and railway department. In 1904 he went to the Long 
Island Railroad as engineer of maintenance of way, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment as superintendent. 


Traffic Officers. 


Edward M. Orr has been appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with office at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


J. B. Bailey has been appointed contracting agent of the Erie 
Despatch, with office at Dallas, Tex., succeeding R. L. Castle- 
berry. 


James F. Murdy has been appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, La. 


Rupert V. Lloyd, traveling passenger agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line, at Richmond, Va., has been appointed district pas- 
senger agent, with office at Richmond. 


E. C. Roxbury has been appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Denver & Rio Grande, with office at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., succeeding O. T. Schaeffer, resigned. 


Frank S. Bishop, general eastern passenger agent of the 
Illinois Central, at New York, has been appointed also general 
eastern passenger agent of the Central of Georgia, with office 
at New York. 


H. W. Hoey, general agent of the Hocking Valley, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed a traveling freight agent, with 
office at Columbus, Ohio, and the office of general agent at 
Cincinnati has been abolished. 


T. Coleman has been appointed passenger and ticket agent of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with headquarters at Joplin, Mo., 
succeeding P. W. Strieby, who has been transferred to Oklahoma 
City, Okla., as passenger and ticket agent. 


Walter C. Young has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with office at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and J. C. Ryan has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent, with office at Nashville, Tenn. E. E. Cleary has been 
appointed acting claim agent, succeeding S. D. Cowden, on de- 
tached duty. 


C. E. Carlton has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Fort Worth & Denver City, with office at Houston, Tex. W. A. 
Blank, chief clerk in the freight department at Amarillo, Tex., 
has been appointed traveling freight agent, with. headquarters 
at Amarillo. R. P. Neely, traveling freight and passenger agent 
at Wichita Falls, Tex., has been transferred to Fort Worth, 
Tex., succeeding H. B. Sperry, resigned to accept service with 
another company, and W. B. Shepperd succeeds Mr. Neely. 


H. A. Noble, whose appointment as general passenger agent 
of the Great Northern was announced in our issue of August 11, 
began his railway career as office boy in the Milwaukee office 
of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, which was absorbed 
by the Chicago & North Western in 1892. Subsequently he 
filled various clerical positions in the auditing department of 
the latter road until 1899. He then went to the Chicago, Mil- 
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waukee & St. Paul and served in various clerical capacities in 
the passenger department for about a year, when he was as- 
signed to the advertising department. He remained in the latter 
position until he became connected with the Great Northern 
and was placed in charge of the advertising department, in which 
office he had much to do with immigration and colonization 
work. On the establishment last year by Congress of the new 
Glacier National Park, the southern boundary of which is 
marked by the right-of-way of the Great Northern, his respon- 
sibilities were increased as the opening of the park presented 
newer and greater advertising possibilities. On August 1 Mr. 
Noble relinquished these duties to become general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


L. L. Ulrey has been appointed foreman of the air brake de- 
partment of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquarters 
at Oaklawn, IIl. 


Walter H. Donley has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Illinois Central, with office at East St. Louis, IIl., succeeding 
F. G. Colwell, resigned to go with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. 


H. A. Witzig has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Missouri Southern, with office at Leeper, Mo., in charge of 
shops and rolling stock, succeeding to the duties of Thomas 
Goulding, superintendent of motive power, resigned to go to the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


A. S. Abbott, master mechanic of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, at Sapulpa, Okla., has been appointed mechanical super- 
intendent of the First district, and J. Foster, master mechanic 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed mechanical super- 
intendent of the Second district, both with offices at Springfield. 


Porter Allen, assistant supervisor of Division No. 3, Phil- 
adelphia division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of Division No. 15, Pittsburgh division, 
with office at Uniontown, Pa., succeeding S. H. Kuhn, trans- 
’ ferred, and J. E. Zullinger has been appointed assistant super- 
visor of Division No. 14, with office at East Greensburg, suc- 
ceeding H. M. Grimm, transferred. 


G. A. Purdy has been appointed general foreman of bridges 
and buildings of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, with 
headquarters at Denison, Tex., and O. O. Horton, who holds 
the same title, has been transferred from Denison to Smithville, 
Tex. These changes are incident to the promotion of J. L. 
McDonald from general foreman of bridges and buildings at 
Denison to superintendent of bridges and buildings, with office 
at Denison, announced in these columns last week. 


E. M. Weaver, whose appointment as engineer maintenance of 
way of the Long Island Railroad, has been announced in these 
columns, was born in April, 1865, at Danville, Pa, and was 
educated at the Danville Academy. Mr. Weaver began railway 
work in 1882 as a telegrapher on the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
then served in various capacities in the operating department of 
that road. He was out of railway work for one year, during 
which time he was in the employ of the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. He then went to the New York Central & Hudson River, 
where he remained for nine years, in charge of the signal depart- 
ments on the Hudson, Harlem and Putnam divisions and at the 
New York terminal. In July, 1903, he went to the Long Island 
Railread as signal engineer, which position he held until his 
recent appointment as engineer maintenance of way. 





OBITUARY. 





Charles S. Davidson, formerly and for many years super- 
intendent of the Hartford division of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, died last week at his home in Hartford. Mr. David- 
son was born at East Haven, Conn., in 1829, and began railway 
work in 1851, as a machinist on the Hartford & New Haven, 
now a part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
from April, 1853, to 1860, was a locomotive engineman. He 
was then for two years extra conductor and engineman, from 
1862 to 1872 he was assistant superintendent. He was promoted 
to superintendent of the Hartford division in 1872, and he re- 
tired from that position in January, 1904. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





Tue Missourr Paciric has ordered 15 Pacific type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA, it is said, will build 15 passenger loco- 
motives, 10 freight locomotives and 10 switching locomotives at 
its shops at Altoona, Pa. 


Tue Erte has divided an order for 40 mikado locomotives 
between the American Locomotive Company and the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and will build 20 locomotives at the com- 
pany’s shops. 


Tue St. Lours & San Francisco has ordered 12 switching 
locomotives and 8 Pacific type locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The Pacific type locomotives will be used 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF JAPAN have ordered 12 Pacific 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. The 
dimensions of the cylinders will be 18% in. x 24 in., the diam- 
eter of the driving wheels will be 63 in., and the total weight 
in working order will be 132,000 lbs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue St. Louis & SAn FRANCctsco is in the market for 250 flat 
cars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is making inquiries on 700 fifty-ton box 
cars and 26 flat cars. 


Tue HavANnaA CENTRAL is said to be in the market for a num- 
ber of coal cars. This item is not confirmed. 


Tue Dututy, WinnipEG & Paciric has ordered 20 stock and 
10 refrigerator cars from the Mt. Vernon Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mempuis & GuLF has ordered 50 flat cars, 50 
box cars, 1 caboose and 1 coach from the Central Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue Erie has ordered 1,000 all-steel hopper cars, 1,000 all- 
steel coal cars, 1,000 fifty-ton gondola cars and 1,000 forty-ton 
steel underframe box cars, and will build 500 flat cars at the 
company’s shops. The Standard Steel Car Company will build 
the hopper cars and coal cars, the Pressed Steel Car Company 
will build the gondola cars, and the American Car & Foundry 
Company will build the box cars. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered 1,750 tons of rails from 
the Garnegie Steel Company. 


Tue Orecon SuHort Line has ordered 20,400 tons of rails 
from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Boston & MAINE has ordered 1,700 tons of bridge mate- 
rial from the Phoenix Bridge Company. 


Tue Mostrte & Onto has ordered 819 tons of structural mate- 
rial from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue St. Louis & San Francisco has ordered 4,100 tons of 
65-lb. rails from the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


Tue SouTHERN has ordered 5,000 tons of open hearth rails 
from the Cambria Steel Company, and 5,000 tons from the 
Maryland Steel Company. 


GENERAL ConpDITIONS IN STEEL.—On July 31 the unfilled tonnage 
of the United States Steel Corporation was 3,584,085 tons, an 
increase of 223,027 tons over the previous month and the best 
showing since July 31, 1910, when there were 3,970,931 tons. The 
Steel Corporation is now operating at 76 per cent. of its capacity. 
which indicates a production at the rate of over 14,000,000 tors 
a year. Steel men believe that the government crop reports are 
more pessimistic than the facts warrant and that if the prese1t 
depression in Wall street is not prolonged orders will continue 
to come in at the same high rate as during the past three weeks. 
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SIGNALING. 





Signaling On the New York, Westchester & Boston. 
The contract for the block and interlocking signaling on this 


road has been awarded to the Union Switch & Signal Company, 


Swissvale, Pa. The block signaling consists of 32 automatic 
signals on the six mile section of four tracks from West Farms, 
New York City, the Southern terminus, northeastward to 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; eight automatic signals on the two mile 
section of double track from Mount Vernon eastward to New 
Rochelle, and 24 automatic signals on the double track section 
from Mount Vernon north to White Plains, 8% miles. 

These signals are spaced to permit of approximately a 2%4 
minute headway at the maximum speed of express trains. In 
locating the signals consideration was given to the possibility 
of the future use of automatic stops and overlapping the control 
of signals. The present signals are so placed that with a mini- 
mum amount of rearrangement and the addition of the extra 
blocks necessary, this same headway can still be maintained 
should the overlap system be required, and all apparatus is being 
supplied with the parts necessary to change over to this system. 

The block system will be operated by alternating current at 
110 volts 60 cycles. There will be six interlocking plants, two 
of which are passing sidings on the double track between Mount 
Vernon and White Plains; one for two storage siding connec- 
tions at New Rochelle; one for crossovers on the four track 
section between West Farms and Mount Vernon; one for the 
White Plains terminal, including connection to the future ex- 
tension and the switches for the platform tracks; and one for 
the junction at Mount Vernon, where the double track sections 
to New Rochelle and White Plains diverge from each other. 

The interlockings will be power operated, all-electric Union 
style “F” type, operating on storage battery at 110 volts. The 
storage battery, motor generator and heating system will be 
housed in the lower floor of the tower buildings. 

The signals in most cases will be suspended from catenary 
bridges in which the mechanism case, supported by the bridge 
truss is at the top of the post. The well-known Union style 
“B” mechanism will be used, operating center-pivoted two- 
position home and distant blades. 

This railway is designed for electric operation in which alter- 
nating current at 11,000 volts, 25 cycles is distributed to a trol- 
ley wire supported by a catenary structure on bridges. These 
bridges are used, as has been mentioned, to support the signals. 
Power for the signal system will be obtained from the 11,000 
volt distribution. At Mount Vernon a duplicate set of fre- 
quency converters will be provided for this purpose. The 11,000 
volts will be stepped down to 440 volts necessary for the con- 
verter which will deliver alternating current to a duplicate set 
of signal mains throughout at 2,200 volts 60 cycles. Motor gen- 
erator sets connected to the signal mains will be used at each 
interlocking for charging the storage batteries. 

An underground conduit system is being laid down through- 
out the entire territory, for the telephone cables, telephones be- 
ing the only means of communication that will be used. A 
separate duct is being provided in the conduit system for the 
signal cables. The 2,200 volt signal mains will be carried on 
cross arms on the catenary bridge legs. 

All the latest appliances known to the art for safely and ex- 
peditiously handling traffic will be used in the signaling of this 
road and the construction work will be of the most permanent 
kind and in keeping with the work of the other departments. 
Some of the special features are: 

The absence of A. Cc. wires common to more than one source 
of energy. The control of the circuit on both positive and nega- 
tive wires for A. c. signals. The division of p. c. energy at the 
more important interlockings. Two separate and distinct indica- 
tions of the approach of a train into the first two blocks in rear 
of the home signal. Approach and route locking time and 
emergency releases. 

Lever light indicators will be used on the interlocking ma- 
chines and all other indications will be given by lights on the 
track diagram. No indicators of the semaphore type will be used. 

Fiber conduit will be used, throughout, instead of wood trunk- 
ing and loricated pipe will be used for the conduit risers on the 
ridge legs. The signal and telephone work will be installed ac- 
ording to plans and specifications prepared by the signal depart- 
1cat of the road. 
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Supply Trade News. 


Arthur T. Herr: has been made western representative of 
the Inter-Ocean Steel Company, Chicago, with office at the First 
National Bank building, Denver, Colo. 





The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until Au- 
gust 28 on miscellaneous supplies, including plate girders, man- 
ganese steel castings, locomotive and car springs, untreated ties, 
etc. Circular No. 642. 


F. E. Guy has been made traffic manager of the Cement 
Products Exhibition Company, Chicago, with office in the Frick 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Guy will assist exhibitors in ship- 
ping exhibits to Chicago by the best routes and at the most 
favorable rates. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, recently 
bought the sole American rights to the English J.-M. Sea ring 
packing. These J.-M. Sea rings are moulded of a laminated 
material (asbestos, flax or duck), in the form of a wedge, with 
its thin end turned inwards. There is a hollow space in every 
ring, between the lip and the heel of the ring, into which the 
steam follows, so that the steam itself, not the gland pressure, 
makes the packing pressure tight. 


The gross sales of the Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
for the month of July, show a falling off of 3 per cent., as 
compared with July, 1910, but the first seven months of the 
current fiscal year show an increase of 4 per cent. over the 
corresponding period of last year. The company is earning at 
the rate of $66,000,000 a year, which is close behind the high 
record of $69,000,000 which it earned in 1906. In the East, the 
business during July was good; the falling off occurred in the 
central and western districts. The cable manufacturing depart- 
ment shows the chief decrease. The electrical supplies branch 
shows a small gain, and the business in the telephone apparatus 
department is good. Abroad, the company’s business is satis- 
factory and shows a larger rate of increase than in this coun- 
try. While the number of customers has increased, the value 
of the average order during the past year has fallen from $72 
to $70. The company is now employing 26,000 persons, as com- 
pared with 29,000 in 1906, which is the largest number ever on 
the company’s books at any one time. The Western Electric 
Company will soon open a branch office at Richmond, Va., 
which will be in charge of H. W. Hall, heretofore manager of 
the Denver, Colo., office. This will make the twenty-fifth dis- 
tributing office of the company. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Hyprautic Pumps.—The Watson Stillman +Company, New 
York, has issued catalog No. 81, superseding catalog No. 71, of 
its hydraulic pumps and accessories. One of the features of the 
design of these pumps is that all valves are placed above the cis- 
tern top where they may be easily examined. It is claimed that 
these pumps do not trap air, a great advantage in hydraulic 
work. The many types and styles of pumps are illustrated and 
described and prices are included. 


StoraAcE Battertes.—The Gould Storage Battery Company, 
New York, has devoted bulletin No. 12 to the storage battery 
installation in the Detroit river tunnel plant. In this installation 
a Gould storage battery and its regulating apparatus supplies the 
means whereby the Detroit Edison Company is enabled to eco- 
nomically pull the load of the Michigan Central trains through 
the tunnel. The bulletin is illustrated and gives a good account 
of the success with which this system has met. 


Roortnc.—The General Roofing Manufacturing Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill, has reprinted a report of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn., on the manufacture of 
various styles of roofing. This report was written by a com- 
mittee after a thorough investigation of many of the leading roof 
manufacturing plants in this country. Its purpose is to give the 
consumer and the retailer a more thorough knowledge of the ma- 
terials used so that they cannot be imposed upon by fraudulent 
claims. 
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Railway Construction, 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FeE.—According to press reports, 
this company will spend a large sum of money for improvements 
at Sibley, Mo., where the road crosses the Missouri river. A new 
bridge is to be built on the old piers. The other improvements 
to be made include grade reduction work and putting in four 
miles of second track. 


BaLtimorE & Ounto.—An officer writes that double-tracking 
work is now being carried out by Lorimer & Galliger, Chicago, 
on the Chicago division, between Hamler, Ohio, and Holgate. 
A contract for the work was awarded some time ago. 


3osToN ELevatTep.—An officer writes that this company is 
planning to build an elevated extension from the Sullivan square 
terminal at Charleston, Mass., over a private right-of-way, 
through Everett to Malden, three miles. Part of the right-of- 
way has been secured. 


3UFFALO, RocHESTER & EAsTerN.—The New York Public Ser- 
vice Commission, Second district, has again refused to issue a 
certificate of necessity to this company. The company was or- 
ganized in 1°07 to build from Buffalo, N. Y., east to Rochester, 
thence to Troy, about 300 miles. The report of the commission 
is noticed on page 318. 


CALIFORNIA Roaps.—Surveys have been made for a line, it is 
said, from Cottonwood, Shasta county, Cal., via Millville to 
Whitmore. Clinton Walker is said to be interested. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Engineers are now at work, it is said, 
locating new yards on Island No. 1 at Fort William, Ont., and 
grading work will be started soon for the six miles of track to 
be laid there. Connection is to be made with the new yards via 
the McKellar river bridge and the new Kaministikwia river 
bridge. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKeE & Pucet Sounp.—According to press re- 
ports, a contract has been given to D. J. Burke, Lewistown, 
Mont., for completing the grade on 18 miles of the branch 
between Lewistown and Hilger. 


Cotusa & Hamitton.—See Southern Pacific. 


Denver, LARAMIE & NorRTHWESTERN.—An officer writes that 
contracts are to be let at once for building a 43-mile extension. 
The line is now in operation from Denver, Colo., north to 
Greeley, 56 miles, and the extension will be continued northwest 
via Severance, Wellington and Laramie, Wyo., to a point in 
central Wyoming, and ultimately to Seattle, Wash. The line is 
being built to carry agricultural products and livestock on the 
first 150 miles, and coal beyond that point. (September 30, 
p. 599.) 


Denver, NORTHWESTERN & Paciric.—An officer writes regard- 
ing the reports that a line is to be built from Orestod, Colo., 
on the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, southwest to Dotsero, 
on the Denver & Rio Grande, 42 miles, that this is one of the 
company’s proposed lines, but nothing definite has yet been 
decided. 


Dunpar & WaAvSAUKEK.—Incorporated in Wisconsin with 
$150,000 capital, to build from Wausaukee, Wis., to Girard Junc- 
tion, 14 miles, also to build an extension to Dunbar, 12 miles, in 
Marinette county. J. W. Wells, Menominee, Mich.; C. B. 
Culbertson, Detroit, and J. A. Culbertson, Kenilworth, Ill, are 
interested. 

East Boston MARGINAL FreEIGHT.—Incorporated in Massachu- 
setts with $200,000 capital, to build from Condor and Border 
streets, in East Boston, Mass., to a connection with the Boston 
& Albany, near Webster street. A. E. Cox, J. Campbell, W. F. 
Brown, E. R. Anderson and G. A. Sweetser are incorporators. 

GitmorE & PittspurcH.—An officer is quoted as saying that 
the company will build an extension northeast to Dillon, Mont., 
and put up a new station at that place. Trackage rights have 
been secured over the Oregon Short Line for part of the way; 
and there will be about six miles of new track to be constructed. 
This work is to be carried out at once. The company has filed 


plans in Montana for an extension from Dillon, northeast to 
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Whitehall, thence west to Butte, this route may be changed and 
the line built via Parrot instead of via Whitehall. The company 
does not intend to build to Butte in the near future, as no defi- 
nite time has been fixed for such an extension. 


GRAFTON, FarrMontT & CLARKSBURG (Electric).—An officer 
writes that contracts are to be let this fall, to build an electric 
line from Grafton, W. Va., west via Boothsville and Bridgeport 
to Clarksburg, with a connecting line from Boothsville north to 
Fairmont, in all, about 30 miles. C. F. Sutherland, president, 
Morgantown. (May 19, p. 1187.) 


GRAND TrRuNK.—A charter has been granted to the Southern 
New England in Massachusetts. The company was organized to 
build the Grand Trunk extension from Palmer, Mass., southeast 
to Providence, R. I. (July 7, p. 64.) 


GreAT NorTHERN.—An officer writes that track laying is now 
under way on the extension from Stanley, N. D., to Powers 
Lake, and it is expected to have the work finished this fall. 
According to press reports, Guthrie & Co., St. Paul, Minn., are 
the contractors. (December 2, p. 1096.) : 


Hauite & NortHERN.—The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, Second district, has granted a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to this company. The plans call for 
building from Halite, in Livingston county, N. Y., on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, to a connection with the Genesee & Wyoming 
near Retsof station, 3.5 miles. W. A. Hazard, E. W. Brown 
and A. Bigelow, New York, are incorporators. 





Harrispurc & SouTHERN ILitinois Traction.—An_ officer 
writes that the prospects of building this line are good. The 
projected route is from El Dorado, IIl., southwest via Wasson, 
Harrisburg and Carriers Mills to Stonefort, about 25 miles. 
This right-of-way may be changed and the line will probably 
be extended to have a total length of about 100 miles. J. E. 
Ehlers, chief engineer, Evansville, Ind. 


Hupson Bay Rattway.—According to press reports, a con- 
tract has been given to J. D. McArthur, Winnipeg, Man., to 
build the first section from the northern terminus of the Cana- 
dian Northern branch at Le Pas, Keewatin, northeast to Thicket 
Portage, in the wilderness, 185 miles. The work is to be started 
at once and will cost about $3,000,000. The line is to be built 
to Fort Churchill or Port Nelson, on Hudson bay. (June 2, p. 
1296. ) 


Ittrnors Traction.—According to press reports the extension 
from Morris, Ill., northeast to Joliet, is to be opened for traffic 
in September. Connection is to be made at Joliet with the 
Chicago & Joliet Electric. 





Iowa CENTRAL.—See Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Lexincton & EAstern.—See Louisville & Nashville. 


LoursvittE & NAsHvILLE.—An officer of the Lexington & 
Eastern writes that work is now under way by Winston & Co.. 
Richmond, Va., from a point near the mouth of Peters fork of 
the Kentucky river, up Boone fork and Wright fork, to the mines 
of the Consolidated Coal Company, about 6 miles. (May 19, p. 
1187.) 


MANATAWNEY RaiLroap.—Incorporated in Pennsylvania with 
$100,000 capital, to build from Douglassville, Berks county, Pa., 
north to Spangsville, 10 miles. M. J. Person, president, 
Bethlehem. 


Minneapotis & St. Lours.—Announcement is made that this 
company will build an extension either from Leola, S. D., or 
about 250 miles from Watertown, a little further east, to the 
Canadian border, where connection is to be made with the Cana- 
dian Northern or the Grand Trunk Pacific. The company may 
also build another line from St. Paul, Minn., north to a con- 
nection with a Canadian road at Winnipeg, Man. The lowa 
Central-is. planning important extension work, to include a line 
from Centerville, near the southern border of Iowa, to St. Louis, 
Mo., about 182 miles. 


Missourt, ARKANSAS & GuLF.—An officer writes that a grad- 
ing contract has been let to P. A. Herrington, Houston, Mo., 
and work is now under way from Rolla, south via Lacoma, 
Anutt, Lenox, Licking, Raymondville or Houston and Willow 
Springs, to Bakersfield, about 110 miles. There will be three 
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important trestles, each 125 ft. long. ‘The line is being built to 
carry farm products, lumber, mining products and live stock. 
Gilbert Lay, president, St. Clair, and W. B. Payne, engineer, 
Rolla. (July 21, p. 158.) 


Mosite-WeEst SHORE TraAcTionN.—An officer writes that this 
company has asked for inccrporaticn to build from Mobile, Ala., 
south to Alabama Port, on the western shore of Mobile bay, 
about 25 miles. H. Austill, president; J. N. McAleer, vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Posey, secretary and treasurer, Mobile. W. B. 
Delchamps, J. R. Peavy, C. V. Hollinger and M. J. McDermott, 
and the above officers are directors. 


OAKLAND & AntiocH (Electric)—A contract has been given 
by this company for piercing a one-mile tunnel beneath the hills 
between Contra Costa and Alameda counties, Cal., on the line 
between Oakland and Walnut Creck. (August 4, p. 269.) 


OKLAHOMA-SHAWNEE (Electric).—Incorporated in Oklahoma 
with $3,000,000 capital, to build from Oklahoma City, Okla., 
southeast to Shawnee, about 40 miles, with a branch north to 
Chandler, 30 miles. The incorporators include: L. FE. Patterson, 
president of the Oklahoma City Traction Company; H. A. 
Kroeger, C. Combs, M. E. Springer, A. R. Bettis and A. Cook, 
all of Oklahoma City. 


’ PENNSYLVANIA Lines West.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany has given contracts to the Brownell Improvement Co., 
Chicago, and to P. T. Clifford & Son, Valparaiso, Ind., for grade 
separation work in Cleveland, Ohio, from Central to Hamilton 
avenues. 


PorTLAND & West Coast RarILtroap & NAvIGATION COMPANY.— 
Incorporated in Oregon with $1,000,000 capital and headquarters 
at Portland, Ore. The plans call for a line from McMinnville, 
southwest via Sheridan and Willamina, along the course of the 
Yamhill and Little Nestucca rivers, thence north to Bay City, 
Tillamook county, about 80 miles. The incorporators include: 
W. F. Prier, C. F. Hendrickson and J. H. Upton. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA SHorT LINE (Electric).—A contract has been 
given to the Homer-Crosby Construction Company, Seattle, 
Wash., for building a line from Seattle, south, via Youngstown 
and Des Moines to Tacoma, about 35 miles. E. C. Million is in- 
terested in the project. 


SouTHERN NEw ENGLAND.—See Grand Trunk. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—An officer writes that the Colusa & Haim- 
ilton, which was recently incorporated in California, will build 
from Harrington, Cal., on the Southern Pacific, northeast via 
College City to Grimes, thence northwest via Sycamore to 
Colusa, thence north along the west side of the Sacramento 
river to Hamilton, about 60 miles. E. E. Calvin, president, and 
William Hood, chief engineer, San Francisco. (July 28, p. 198.) 

According to press reports, the Willamette: Pacific, recently 
incorporated in Oregon with $1,000,000 capital, is to be built 
by the Southern Pacific interests. The projected route is from 
Eugene, Ore., west along the Siuslaw river to the Pacific coast, 
thence south to Marshfield, about 125 miles. It is expected that 
the work will be finished in two years at a cost of about 
$8,000,000. At Marshfield connection is to be made with the 
Coos Bay, Roseburg & Eastern, now operating a 28-mile line 
from Marshfield to Myrtle Point, which is owned by the South- 
ern Pacific. It is understood that the construction of the new 
line means the abandonment by the Southern Pacific of the 
project to build from Drain, about 38 miles south of Eugene, 
west to Coos bay, on which some work has already been car- 
ried out. The officers of the new company are G. X. Wendling, 
president; S. O. Johnson, vice-president, both of San Francisco, 
Cal.; R. M. Cross, vice-president; S. R. Brodie, secretary, both 
of Portland, Ore.; C. H. Barrell, secretary, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and C. R. Breck, chief engineer, Eugene, Ore. (See Willamette 
Pacific, June 30, p. 1714.) 

An officer writes that a contract has been given to the Utah 
Construction Company, Ogden, Utah, to build a branch from 
Tulasco, Nev., northeasterly to Metropolis, eight miles. Maxi- 
mum grades will be 1 per cent., and maximum curvature 10 deg. 
The principal prospective -business is in agricultural products. 


(July 28, p. 199.) 


SouTHERN Rartway.—This company has just completed re- 
vision and double-tracking work on the line connecting the Chat- 
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tanooga, Tenn., passenger terminals and freight yards with 
Ooltewah Junction, where the tracks of the Atlanta and Knox- 
ville divisions meet. This line is 13.75 miles long and is now 
open for freight and passenger service. 


VALLEJO & NorTHERN (Electric).—According to press reports, 
this company has made financial arrangements for building a 
section of 17 miles between Vallejo, Cal., and Woodiand. 
(May 12, p. 1133.) 


Wicuwita Fatits Route.—An officer writes that a contract has 
been let to the Texas & Oklahoma Construction Co., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., for work on the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, from 
Hammon, Okla., north via Moorwood, Leedy, Trail, Camargo, 
Vici, Detroit, Woodward, Fort Supply and thence into Beaver 
county. Track has been laid on five miles of the main line and 
in the material yard. Some of the work will be rough. Maximum 
grades will be 0.7’ of 1 per cent. The line is being built to carry 
alfalfa, cotton, corn, wheat and other farm products. (Aug. 11, 


p. 305.) 
Wicuita Farts & NorTHWESTERN.—See Wichita Falls Route. 
WILLAMETTE Pactric.—See Southern Pacific. 


Wisconsin & NorTHERN.—This company has petitioned the 
railway commission of Wisconsin for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to build an extension from Shawano, Wis., via 
Appleton to Menasha (March 31, p. 814.) 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





BiceLtow, Kan.—The Missouri Pacific plans the construction 
of new passenger stations at Bigelow and Greenleaf, in the near 
future. 


BincHAMTON, N. Y.—An officer of the Delaware & Hudson 
writes that a contract has been given to A. E. Badgeley, Bing- 
hamton, for putting up a roundhouse, and work is now under 
way. Contracts for all material and equipment for this round- 
house have also been let. 


CENTRALIA, ILt.—The Illinois Central has begun work on a 
new classification yard, which will include the following: South- 
bound, receiving yard, 8 tracks; classification yard, 16 tracks; 
departure yard, 20 tracks; northbound, receiving yard, 17 tracks; 
classification yard, 32 tracks; departure yard, 16 tracks; all 
tracks having a capacity of 80 cars. The group of shop build- 
ings will include an office and store building, 40 ft. x 60 ft.; 
car repair shed, 88 ft. x 800 ft.; blacksmith shop and locker 
building, 25 ft. x 210 ft.; storehouse and office building, 25 ft. x 
310 ft.; wood mill, 50 ft. x 120 ft.; powerhouse, 85 ft. x 160 ft.; 
machine shop and boiler room, 160 ft. x 170 ft.; roundhouse 
office, including lockers and lavatories, 30 ft. x 130 ft.; oil, 
store and office building, 30 ft. x 140 ft.; three 40 ft. cinder pits; 
a coaling and sand plant; 42 ft. track scale; 50 stall engine- 
house; 85 ft. turntable; 3 penstocks and 2 water tanks anda 
number of small accessory buildings. The shop group will be 
served by 9 tracks, with a total capacity of 520 cars, and the 
roundhouse group by 12 tracks, with a capacity of 532 cars. 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—The Des Moines City Railway is said to 
have awarded the contract for building a one-story brick ad- 
dition to its power plant. 


Ditton, Mont.—See Gilmore & Pittsburgh under Railway Con- 
struction. 


DumMBARTON, CALt.—The Southern Pacific will build a new sta- 
tion at Dumbarton, at a cost of $20,000. 


GraFton, W. Va.—The Grafton Traction Cmopany (Electric) 
has awarded the contract for building a bridge 574 ft. long over 
the Tygarts Valley river, to cost about $30,000. 


GRANGER, WASH.—The Oregon- Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., has been granted a permit to put up a new station at 
Granger. 


GREENLEAF, KAn.—See Bigelow, Kan. 


Jortin, Mo.—The St. Louis & San Francisco has let the con- 
tract for building an eight-story passenger station and office 
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building, which together with other improvements at this place 
will cost about $1,000,000. The company will occupy the main 
floor and basement of the building. 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Los Angeles Railway (electric) has 
given a contract to Arthur S. Bent, Los Angeles, it is said, to put 
up new car shops in Los Angeles. : 


LouIsviL_te, Ky.—The Louisville Railway (electric) has bought 
land for the erection of a repair shop and a plant for building 
street cars. Work on the building will be commenced in the 
near future. 


Moncton, N. B.—Contracts are said to be let to C. A. Mur- 
ray and Jchn A. Lea, Moncton, for putting up stations and 
other buildings between Moncton and Beaver Brook, on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. The value of the contracts is about 
$150,000. 


M. & K. Junction, W. Va.—The Baltimore & Ohio is building 
a helper station, to cost $100,000, at M. & K. Junction, and upon 
completion of the work the present station at Rowlesburg will 
be closed. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—An officer of the Louisville & Nashville 
writes that a contract has been given to the Foye-Proctor Com- 
pany, Nashville, to build reinforced concrete retaining walls and 
underpasses under the Nashville-Louisville line, from Eighth to 
Fourth avenues in Nashville. The value of the contract is about 
$50,000. 

North Berwick Junction, Me.—The Boston & Maine will 
build an 85-ft. turntable’ at North Berwick. 


Pajaro, Cat.—The Southern Pacific will establish a new 
terminal about a half-mile from Pajaro, and will put up a new 
station, also a round house. The estimated cost of the improve- 
ments is $50,000. 

PorTERVILLE, CAL.—The Southern Pacific will build a new 
station it is said, at Portersville. 

Port ArtHuR, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific will put up a dock 
at Port Arthur, it is said, to cost $230,000. 

SACRAMENTO, CaL.—Announcement has been made that the 
Southern Pacific will put up a combined passenger and freight 
station on I street, in Sacramento. 

Sr. Crair, Pa.—The Philadelphia & Reading will build a new 
roundhouse. 

Sistey, Mo.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (see Railway 
Age Gazette of July 21, under Iron and Steel) has awarded the 
contract to the American Bridge Co. for the material for a bridge 
over the Missouri river at Sibley. The bridge will be built on 
the present location and will be of single-track width, but with 
gauntlet tracks. It will require 9,910 tons of structural steel. 
The grade on the east approach will be reduced from 0.8 to 0.5 
per cent. 

ToLtepo, Oxn10.—The Hocking Valley will build a new concrete 
dock this fall on the Toledo water front, to cost about $300,000. 
Application has been made to the War department to establish 
the dock line. Plans for the structure have already been com- 
pleted. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific has been given a per- 
mit to build the new office building on the corner of King and 
Yonge streets, Toronto. 

Truro, N. S.—Bids are wanted by L. K. Jones, secretary, De- 
partment of Railways and Canals, Ottawa, Ont., up to noon, 
August 25, for building a stone passenger station for the Inter- 
colonial Railway at Truro, N. S. 

West Atuts, Wis.—The railway commission of Wisconsin has 
ordered the Chicago & North Western to abolish the present 
grade crossing at National avenue in West Allis, and build a 
new highway and a new subway within six months from Au- 
gust 8, 1911. 





The secretary of public works of the state of Parana, Brazil, 
has signed a contract with a representative of the Brazilian Rail- 
way Construction Company, for the building within the next six 
years of a railway between Rio Pardo and Curityba, passing by 
Bocayuva and Campina Grande, with branches to the ports of 
Antonina and Paranagua. This line will permit of the journey 
from Curityba to the Port of Santos being made in about 12 
hours. 
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Railway Financial News, 





ATcHISON, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—At the annual meeting Oc- 
tober 26 the stockholders will be asked to authorize an issue 
of $100,289,000 convertible bonds. President Ripley says that 
the object in asking so large an issue is to prepare for re- 
quirements a long time ahead. It is not expected that any 
will be sold for at least six months. The company now has 
$289,000 common stock in its treasury, so the amount to be is- 
sued to prepare for all of the proposed bond issue will be 
$100,000,000. The stockholders will be asked also to secure 
the release of $10,800,000 of the preferred stock deposited by 
the reorganization committee in 1896 for various purposes. In 
addition they will be asked to approve the purchase of the 
line from the Needles, Cal., to Mojave, now operated under 
lease from the Southern Pacific. 


Cuicaco, TERRE Haute & SouTHEASTERN.—A dividend of 1 per 
cent., payable September 1, 1911, has been declared on: the 
$6,500,000 income bonds. This is the second payment of inter- 
est on these bonds. 


Detroit, Totepo & Ironton.—This property will be sold at auc- 
tion in Detroit on October 5 in pursuance of the foreclosure 
decree in favor of the New York Trust Company. 


Iowa CENTRAL.—See Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


Evansvitte & Terre Haute.—A cash dividend of 5 per cent. 
has been declared on all the outstanding stock, both common 
and preferred. This is the same rate of dividend which was 
paid on both classes of stock in 1910, and the Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle says it is understood that the declaration 
represents an adjustment of dividends in connection with the 
merging of the Evansville & Terre Haute with the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois. 


Minneapotis & St, Louts.—Newman Erb has been elected a 
director of the Minneapolis & St. Louis and of the Iowa Cen- 
tral. It is announced that Mr. Erb has acquired a large stock 
interest in these roads and is joining Edwin Hawley in the 
immediate development of these properties. See Railway 
Construction. 


Missouri, OKLAHOMA & Gutr.—See Oklahoma City Terminal 
Railway. 


NaTIONAL Rattways oF Mexico.—J. N. Gilbrath, head of the 
Mexican branch of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, and for- 
merly general manager of the Mexican Central, has been 
elected a director of the National Railways of Mexico, suc- 
ceeding M. G. Ribon, resigned. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON RartroaAapD & NAVIGATION COMPANY.— 
Henry C. Frick has resigned as a director and member of 
the executive committee. Frank A. Vanderlip, president of 
the National City Bank, New York, and a director of the 
Unicn Pacific, has been elected a director and member of the 
executive committee of the O.-W., and of the Oregon Short 
Line, succeeding Mr. Frick. 


OKLAHOMA City TERMINAL Rai_way.—This company has been 
organized, with $75,000 capital stock, to take over the bonus 
raised by the Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma City, for 
the building of terminal facilities for the Missouri, Oklahoma 
& Gulf. 


St. Louts & San Francisco.—This company has sold to Speyer 
& Co. about $3,000,000 equipment trust notes covering about 
$3,300,000 worth of cars and locomotives. The entire amount 
of the issue has been sold privately by Speyer & Co. 


St. Paut & Des Mornes.—This road, which was sold to the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific two months ago, is now known 
as the St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line. 


Union Paciric.—Announcement has just been made that Henry 
C. Frick resigned from the board of directors about two months 
ago. It is said that the resignation is caused solely by Mr. 
Frick’s desire to lessen his business duties. 





